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D pelea piper driver. The cause of the atrocities that ensued when the immediate 
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To sie Re — . mee the North American say) CXCitement was over, and everybody thought that order had been re 
NoTEs: stored, was of course the hatred, bequeathed by slaver Pa despi 
: The Board of Health and the Gas et ee a ) Savery, ot 6 despues 
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EDITORIALS : Pisciculture........ Said inde ieee churches and school-houses, of which, says a despatch, eight were 
. : — | burned—in a spirit, we may add, akin to that which destroved the col- 
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ored orphan asylum of this city in 1863. Gen. Stoneman has taken 
| control of Memphis and superseded the civil authorities 
‘a : Lf 
Topics of the Day. | - aia 
<a Tue consolidation of the British North American provinces ippears 
Tue wholesome tyranny of our Board of Health has round expres- | to be now quite certain, and this result of its influence, not to say its 
sion in a most comprehensive code of ordinances. Too comprehensive | too active interference,in colonial affairs, the home Government w ill no 
to be very effective some of them seem, as, for example, where it is com- | doubt view with great satisfaction. Now that our neighbors are to be 
manded that “no person shall carelessly or negligently do, or advise, | confederated, and while the fishery question awaits settlement, perhaps 
or contribute to the doing of any act or thing dangerous to the life or| we may hear something further of a proposal which was first made 
detrimental to the health of any human being;” an injunction which | nearly a year ago in the New York Chamber of Commerce, and which 
opens to persons of tender consciences and lawyers a very fine field for | attracted some attention in England. It was suggested that England 
casuistry. Every owner, or lessee, or tenant of a house, within the san-, and the United States should declare the new federation neutral terri- 
itary district ; every shipmaster, every trader, physician, policeman—in | tory. This would be a very good thing for England and a very good 
short, every natural and every artificial person, from the manufacturing | thing indeed for British America. The young nation could proceed to 
corporation down to the man that shakes carpets—will find some strict | grow and develop itself undisturbed by any fear; except, perhaps, th 
order laid upon him, and is required in general to take notice of the fear of not being able to preserve its neutrality along the Canadian 
one hundred and sixty-four ordinances and obey them all. The one! border. The loser by such an arrangement would be the United States, 
hundred and sixty-fifth requires him to obey any that may be made. which, in parting with the right to make war in Canada, would los 
hereafter. There have been but two well-authenticated cases of cholera) we will not say the surest guarantee, but certainly a valuable g 
as yet, and but one that proved fatal. that England will not ligh i ! 
me °°’. 
Mr. Demrnc, of Connecticut, delivered in the House on Thursday ; : 2 
a speech on the bill creating the grade of general in the United States Eanrt Ressevt, in a letter to Mr. Adams, denies Mr. George Ban- 
army—one of those speeches which make Congress and the country ¢Tft’s assertion that he, as “the British Seer 
ridiculous. He cited as precedents for the promotion of General Grant Affairs, made haste to send word a a 2 aces of Europe that 
to the newly created dignity Sesostris, Rameses, Pharaoh, and several t'¢ great republic was in its agony.” ete., and eal!s Mr. Bancrott’s atten 
unmentioned Babylonian and Assyrian chiefs, He was “down on” the tion “ to some facts of a totally opposite character,” In a debate in th 
Trojan war, but of course did not deign to call it by so simple a 





ish Secretary of State fi r Fore ign 


House of Commons, occurring in the end of May, 1861, he declared, re 


name, In his more noble language, it was the war * which, for two plying to some member who yo it had, “that the republican bubble 
centuries, raged round mighty Ilium.” Most of the discourse was of a had not burst." Whereu _— Mr. ir. Banc — L ctaies th it in the first week 
piece with this; and when one thinks that the orator was uttering the 0! May the secretary, wie ee otcies information from 
voice of the House upon one of the most inspiring themes of the cen- Lord Lyons, recognized the conteceracy as a belligerent, epoke of the 


j : "ni as ** > late Union.” and wrote Earl] Cowlev in Paris t at atfnsws 
tury, one cannot help asking solemnly, whether nothing can be done Union as “the late Union,” and wrote Earl Cowley in Paris to that effe« 


to improve Congressional rhetoric. This was being in haste, and, substantially, was doing what Mr. Ban 
croft charges: so the historian. or rather the orator, seems to us to have 
— “me COC the best of the argument Mr. Bancroft takes occasion to put in a ce 

A Granp dinner in honor of the Confederate dead, and of “Admiral” fence of his speech against the accusation that it was grossly impolite 
Semmes, was recently held in Mobile, at which the first toast was * The to the representatives of foreign nations. In our opinion he relieves 
Day we Celebrate ;” the second, ‘ The President of the United States,” it of the weight of that charge, although he is not so successful in 
which was received with roars of applause. The third was “ Jefferson justifying himself for dwelling at such length upon the conduct of 
Davis ;” and “ tigers” were given for the hero of the “ glorious Ala- France and England when he wag undertaking to speak of the life, 
bama,” who, as a reward for his services in destroying American mer- death, and services of Abraham Lincoln. wi hen he made his speech 
chant vessels, is to be elected probate judge. All this is bad and irri- the main business of the day was to speak to Americans about thei: 
tating, no doubt, but we see no help for it. In our opinion, the best President. The presence of the foreign ambassadors was a mere inci 
way to extinguish the feelings which prompt demonstrations of this dent of the occasion, and even at that an incident unforcscen by the 
kind, is to let them have vent. The other plan has been tried in vari- orator. 


ous European countries, and has failed. ee 





; — Tue last news from the Kanes: i in continent, though pacific in its 


THE probable occasion of the three days’ riot at Memphis seems to main features, is not apt to dispel all apprehensions of a great war, It 
have been a chance collision in the street between a white and colored is true we receive the positive report that Prussia has agreed to Aus 
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\ t, ar we so hear that the CONGRESS. 
‘ ‘ tion have come to a nder WASHINGTON, May 5, 1866. 
} il, regarding the convocation of = bos . ; ; 
, ae Ine present temper of Congress is not that of a general acquies 
cence in the plan reported by the Joint Committee of Fifteen. On the 
ent between the two great ‘ deca : 
contrary, the rather complex scheme of constitutional amendment pro 
( ! 1) ‘ itl seems to : 2 »-0 ° . al } 
: posed has few really hearty friends in either House. The old enthu 
i mental reservations, as on oné ' . - bn ne : 1 +s . 1 
a ' .., Siasm and spirit of unity which carried through the civil rights bill 
piv to an addres or peace, still ‘ 5 ‘ . . ‘ . 2 
; K ae lesi after the presidential veto does not exist upon this new issue. It is 
ty, in spite of the Aing@s desire, ‘ . " “ 
; ; ;' . felt that a more simple platform, such as “the plain people” (as Mr, 
t t ! ustria mtinu ler armaments, In 7 * 
: ' ‘ Lincoln loved to eall them) can understand at a glance, is needed. 
rm pre es ier the yretext . ° : 
| : , . Perhaps the plan proposed is the best that could be arrived at, as the 
the concentration, ‘ . P ° ° ° . 
; ‘ti result of compromise among widely divergent views: but its disad 
troops in the vicinity ol ° . : sas * . : 
na “. vantages are seriously felt as a practical political issue. If adopted, it 
i , ets to dais ° , . “Gi . ° entre ° 
will only be from fear of doing worse, and an unwillingness to dissolve 
ed keep her own on : : . i 
; P Congress and go to the people without some tangible scheme of a res 
} \ > we iear Oo! ij 7 
toration of the whole Union. 
' ‘ ( l ik tel lestion tl 
which. however, must be The admission of Colorado as a State has been the feature of thi 
: , - , wer It is acknowledged that the revival of this plan of admitting 
, ‘ : the baby commonwealth, defeated early in the session in the Senate, 
' a was brought about in great measure by the wish to render the t 
\ whi i] Prin Charlies of Tiohenzolliern. ., tege 7 . ‘. : : ‘ 
' LR ; thirds majority in that body impregnable, A presidential veto n 
nen it country Rouman deputation lige’. : a. . 
nag ‘ Mp: lefeat this, since the vote for admission was less than two-thirds 
\ ichatr rB » te - the hospo 
both branches 
DIARY. 
> Vay 2. 1866.—In the Senate, Mr. Sherman offered a bill for funding the nationa 
tatan interest of 5 percent. Mr. Williams offered an amendment to the bill of tt 
, , ( ’ fro. Halifax an Reconstruction Committee for restoring the rebel States to political rights, provid 
| lou Cor that senators and representatives shall be received after March ‘4, 1867, from 
1 : : , é af + State which has previously ratified the proposed constitutional amendments; ar 
I uncdoubt vy means that it has passed | pennessee and Arkansas shall be admitted without delay upon such ratification. TI 
} ¢ "I f majority makes it. post-office appropriation bill was pass« d after the Senate had adopted—yeas, 19: nays, 
. . 1! namendment withholding salary from officers appointed to vacancies created | 
( I Cire } s ) 1 it ¢ PI 
: : ; the President’s removal without the consent of the Senate. 
r ¢ Pari i t. ut 38 J y 
, ‘ ? In the House, the army bill was put upon its passage and lost—yeas, 36; nays, 
MV }—In the Senate,a bill to pay the State of West Virginia $368,000 for expenses 
. ne 1 the It d States during the war was passed, T post-oflice appropri 
( lt reca 1 om tl House of esentatives, and a motion to re¢ 
i Iment relating to removal of officers.was entered 
j represented by In the House, a bill to annex 18,000 square miles of the territory of Utah to 
; : : é ; St ofN ida was passed. The Senate bill for admission to the Union of ¢ ’ 
tC the w . 'S | was taken up. Mr. Washburne, of Tll., moved an amendment that tl dn 
we | { tal intil the State should strike out from its constitution th 
g WV isa lif on of voting. Lost—yeas, 3% ) The 1 
, ( do was th issed is, 80; nays, —5. The Senate bill extending tl 
‘ ; iplet el ern division of the Union Pacific RR. was passed, an 
nding for two years the time for commencing and completing the Nort}! 
P RR 
Way 14.—The Senate spent the day on private bills 
; | e ner and : : é 
' i — In the House, a resolution congratulating the Emperor of Russia and the tw: 
p i 7 t t city own to 1 I yn serfs upon his providential escape from assassination was passed unanimously 
} i of the au veas, 124; nays, 0. The bill to revive the grade of general in the army of the U. + 
, , was passed—yeas, 116; nays, 11. 
Vay The Senate was not in session 
In the House, speeches on the state of the Union were made by Messrs. Phelps 
t . ti Creat “5 tis ly, Ingersoll, Rogers, and Randall, of Pa. 
‘ it e Pone 
d that tl l ortho aaeEnenEnE tate _ 
— a ‘ THE FREEDMEN. 
p S ) ni s worthy of not l 
aid. considerine t iarter frot Reports from sixteen sub-districts in South Carolina show a d 
= of the periodical press, That | cided change for the better in the condition of the freed people, a1 
' » nal k pure truth. to be | Some imprevement is visible even in the Edgefield district, which ° 
; oh t that | still harassed by outlaws. Reports from North Carolina and Texas 
{ ‘ month , | represent the freedmen to be industriously at work and prospering 
' \ n that At Houston, the planters employ runners to find hands for them, 
‘ - . ont of God upon, the rate of from $3 to $12 for each hand secured, and these agents ar 
} : No } Ve! mypli-| frequently despatched to other States to induce emigration to Texas. 
oct f the word. At Augusta, Ga., the colored people, accompanied by som 
in the spectac! whites, had proceeded to the city cemetery tor the purpose of decki 
' \ is de Gaul worki Parrot | the graves of the Union dead (white) with flowers, when they wer 
the attempt upon the! met by the mayor and a squad of police, who forbade them to ent: 
i | I : i l 
a revengeful Pole, and The matter was finally compromised by the mayor permitting thos 
obleman, is now said to be a) who had flowers to enter; but as a general rush was made as soon as 
of the government of Saratov (not “ Laratof”), in the | the gates were opened, they were again closed, and everybody was 
° < fuss | excluded. 
;n 
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Notes. 


LITERARY, 

Mr. G. H. Lewes has lately published, in “The Fortnightly Review,” a 
paper on Baruch Despinosa, or Benedictus de Spinosa, as he called himself 
after the scholarly fashion of his time—that much maligned Hebrew ph 
osopher whom the godly Malebranche pronounced “a wretch,” the sceptical 


Bayle and 


Novalis 


“a systematic atheist,” the pious Schleiermacher “a saint,” 


“a God-intoxicated man.” The subject is not a new one, Mr. Lewes 


himself having written upon it over twenty years ago in “ The Westminster 


teview”—his article, by the way, being the first to vindicate Spi 


attempt 
nosa in England—but it has all the charms which freshness and vigor of 





treatment can impart to it, and the merit of presenting the chief facts of 
Spinosa’s life briefly and interestingly. 


of Spinosz 


From the philosophy « 





Mr. Lewes entirely dissents, confessing that his conclusior 


many of ar 
such as must shock all Christians and most Theists, and that to him even 
more than to Kant should be applied the epithet of “all ering” (alles 





xermalmende). “The horror which many feel 


he 


lice that morality is inseparable 


opinions,” thinks, 


however, “is entirely due to the rooted preju 


from certain special dogmas which, if rejected, leave the man a prey to al 
in th 
Divine 
the 


And when Isaac Orobio 


us than he 
+) 


the 


But no one was more rigors 
ll egoisms to the 


animal and ignoble passions 


subjection of all passions and a love of God and 
The love of God 


noblest aim, the only source of permanent felicity. 





will. is eve good, 


rywhere proclaimed the highest 


accused him of getting rid of all religion in the escape from superstition, 





he gravely asked, ‘Is it to cast off religion to acknowledge God as the su 
preme good, and to love him with singleness of soul, which love must con 
that 


virtue is virtue, and the punishment of ignorance and impotence is ignor 


stitute our highest felicity, our most perfect freed the reward of 


om? 
ance? and that every one should love his neighbor and obey the laws?’ 
That Spinosa was aware, however, that the streng meat of his philosophy 
was not fit food for babes, is shown by Mr. Lewes in an anecdote which he 
relates of Spinosa’s landlady, who asked him whether he believed she could 
be saved by her religion, which she knew was not his. “ Your religion,” 
he replied, “is a good one; you ought not to seek another, nor doubt that 
yours will procure salvation provided you add to your piety the tranquil 
Not the least interesting 


virtues of domestic life.” portion of Mr. Lewes's 


paper is the excommunication which was fulminated against Spinosa by 
the Synagogue of Amsterdam, and which is worthy of a place beside the 





“We bi 
destru 


reat God t 
May Go 


, exter 


similar manifestoes of the Romish Church. sseech the gr 


the da ion 


confound such a man, and to hasten 





the God of Spirits, depress him under all flesh, extirpate, destroy 


nate, and annihilate him.” Which way soever the impious 


man turn, 
His 
Li 


at his death will forsake his body, being delivered up to the quickest 


will never find anything but contradiction, obstacles, and curses 
Sens 
of fear, horror, and anguish; it will then be impossible for him to avoid the 
blow of death and the judgments of God. 


God send the sharpest and 


most violent evils upon him. Let him perish by the sword, by a burning 
} ; ) 


within, and covered with 


the 


fever, by a consumption, being dried up by fire 


leprosy and imposthumes without.” “ He will drink the cup of indig 
I : I ] 


nation of the Lord, whose curses will cover him as his garments. The earth 


will swallow him up. God will extirpate and shut him for ever out of his 





house. Let God never forgive him his sins. Let the wrathand indignation 
of the Lord surround him and smoke for ever on his head. Let all the 
curses contained in the Book of the Law fall upon him. Let God blot him 


out of his book. L2t God separate him to his own destruction from all the 
tribes of Israel, and give him for his lot all the curses contained in the Book 
of the Law.” 


“Our army swore terribly in Flanders,’ quoth Uncle Toby, 


“but nothing like that.” Such, in the eyes of his Hebrew brethren, was 
Baruch Despinosa, who dared to think for himself in matters that concerned 
himself and his soul's salvation ; a man of the purest morals and the sweet- 
est personal character; who chose poverty for his lot, living upon twopence 
half-penny a day, yet contriving to spare something for the necessities of 
others; who was the friend of the great Jean de Witt; who was invited by 
the Elector Palatine to accept the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg; and 
who was offered a pension by Louis XIV. if he would dedicate a book to 
him, a piece of royal flattery to which the honest, simple-minded thinker 
was insensible—replying that he bad no intention of dedicating anything to 
his Majesty. Clearly there was something good in this man, w] 


atever mav 


be thought of his philosophy. 


—The cost of manufacturing books in this country has driven a number 
of our publishers into the English market, and will drive others thither, 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


unless the present system of oppressive taxation is revised 


ate publications of the Messrs. Appletons are manufactured fo 














London, by Eyre & Spottiswoode, and other English houses. Messrs. | 
pincott & Co., of Philadelphia, patronize the English book makers largely 
taking whole editions of po] ilar books, as the Globe Edition of Shake 
speare he favorite * Golden Treasury ‘series of Messrs. Mact an W Co 
Figuier’s “ World Before the Flood ;" Prof. Owen's “ Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals,” of which, by the way se 
md volume is nearly ready; and most of the cheap English ed s the 

lish novelists. Messrs Roberts Brothers, of Bos have rae 
ialf ir publications manufactured in England, the most r nt instances 
being Combe’s “ Tour of Dr, Syntax,” Butler's “ As,” a Miss Jean 
Ingelow’s “ Stories for Children.” Mr. W. J. W 8S manufac g 
00ks in England, while Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt are manufacturing theirs, 
at least the Tauchnitz series of “ British Authors,” of which they are the 
sole American publishers, in Germany. There is a mora! in 8 our 
egislators had the wit to perceive it, and one not ata ta ) t 
sagacity as political economists, 

—The establishment of agents, or branches, of 1 shin 
houses in this country is likely to increase our stock of g re rir 
the present season, as may be gathered fr t unbouncements of one of 
their number—Messrs. Strahan & Co.—who wil! shortly publish the fi w 
ng works: “* Familiar Lectures on Scientitic Subjects,” bv Sir John Lersel 
‘The Resources and Prospects of America y Sir S. Morton Peto; “The 


Life and Light ot 


ert Buchanan ; 


Men,” by John Young, LL.! 


‘Family Prayers for the Christian u y Dean 








‘The Dean’s Eng lish,” by Mr. G. Washington M Chara stics of 
Christ’s Teaching,” by Dr. Vaughan ; “ Essays,” | y Dora Greenwe whos 
previous works were reprinted by Messrs. Ticknor & } s ] s I 
lian Officers,” by Jolin W. Kaye; “The Reign ‘ 1 Duke of 
Argyll; “ Days of Yore, by Sarah Tytlet R S Highland 
Parish,” by Dr. Macleod ; “Cosas de Espaiia,” by th r of “* Flemish 
Interiors ;” * Dr. Austin’s Guests,” by William G I Wea and We 
fare,” by Jerem Grotthe * Master and 8 i Poems bv 
Prof. Plumptre, the translator of Sophocles 1 s series ¢ I 
Parables of our Lord,” by Dr. Guthr Thisis a wdly ant neement ¢ 
books in press, though a solid « it must be confessed 

—Messrs.Appleton & Co. have in the press Recent British Philosophy,” 
by Prof. David Masson; a new and enlarged edition of ['yndall’s “On Heat 

The | Andrew Johnson, Presick of th ted S s va Sou 
Vis 1 ¢ { 1 i i t 

| States 2” Q aa Dy ‘ 7 nd } 

cy in Chess: a t Games and P s vy M../. Ha I 
and tl Ant Cy¢ r 1865 

—The forgery of aut sa distir profession on the Conti 
and on* which can i v handsomely by sk s. A case in 
point occurred last year, the y Ss in question ( on of |e 
ters of Marie Antoinette, wl were purchased Cou Vogt von Hun 
stein, a nobleman of Lorraine, and pulished by him in a volume, whi 
occasioned a controversy between the experts of Germany and France: those 
of the former couatry, hea by Pr Von Sybel, of Bonn, denying the 


authenticity of the letters, while those of the latter, with a few exce) tions, 








| maintained it, and with considerable heat The Gen were generally 
| thought to have had the bes fi OoWlng to the res hes of Prof. Von 
Sybel in the Royal Library of Berlin, where were a number of genuine let 


Marie 


Hunolstein, not at all to tl 


ters of Antoinette, with which compared those of Cot vou 





ie advantage of the latter Phe ms 


itter did not res 


here, for we now learn that enquiries have been made into the antecedents 


of the collector from whom Count von Hunolstein p 
M. Feuillet de Conches, Imperial Master of 
the Ceremonies, Introducer of Foreign Ambassadors, and Sub-Director of the 


M. Fe 


the permission t 


urchased his collection, 
who was no less a person than 


ulllet 


Foreign Office. 
+} 


, it appears, has been favored for ten years, or 


more, wi » take manuscripts and books from the Imperial 


Library to his own residence, a permission of which he has availed himself 


liberally The pi 





s 


ces borrowed by him were invariably bundles of letter 


accounts, ete., of last century, which at an early period were carefully 


counted when he returned them by certain doubtful officials, who, however, 
never found any of the number missing, although it seemed to them that 
e blank leaves, where such existed. were torn off As blank leaves, how 

r, were valueless for historical purposes t!:e matter was thought no more 


f, A new director, M. Taschereau, entering upon his duties at the Impe- 


rial Library, he observed one day, in a conversation with M. Feuillet, that 


|the library should never be deceived under his management by the pur. 








The N 


raphs, since any one practised in the art could easily dis 
tinguis reen and forged documents. M. Feuillet did not agree 
witl , vl his sons: first, that imitation of ink and handwriting 
Was 1 icult to an « 1 second, that it was easy to give the 
necessary crumplit o letters by sending them several times through the 
post ie third difficulty, which he considered the crowning one, lay in the 
nature and condition of the paper, a difficulty, by the way, which was early 
foreseen by the forger Ireland, who selected the paper on which he scribbled 





his atrocious Shakespeare forgeries from the fly-leaves of old books, and the 
blank leaves of old legal deeds, when either happened to bear the “jug 

water-mark of the age of Elizabeth. M. Taschereau listened attentively 
remembering the loss of the blank leaves already mentioned, but said noth 


ing, though Ls 


Not long since there wa 
of Th 


autographs, seventeen, being the exact number of those in 


he probably “ kept up a thinking.” 





sold at auction in Paris a collection of autograph letters Racine. ‘ 


‘ 


number 0 he 


the Imperial Library, the purchaser was requested to produce them, when 


they turned out to be copies of the originals, with the exception that six of 


{ 


them wert signed, proba ty for the sake of increasing their price at the sale 


a blunder, since it was kn acine was not in the habit of signing 


his letters. Inquiries concerning the 


persons to whom the originals had 


been entrusted disclosed the fact that M. Feuillet had had them in his pos 
I 


session for nearly two years. So stands the case at present, and it must be 


bed y . *) 
owned that it wears an ugly look for M. Feuillet, not only as regards the 
forged Racine letters, but aiso those of Marie Antoinette, for which he is 
to h 


said ave received eighty thousand francs. 


Che late W. F. F 
bequeathed ] 


iirholt, whose death we announced last week, has 


arge collecti 


m of books of pageants, which contains many 
Antiquaries, and it the manuscript of 
the pageants of the Middle Ages. His 


rare volumes, to Soci of with 


ty 


an unfinished work from his pen on the 





ation. [May 8, 1866 


Besides the soot above mentioned, another familiar instance of this 


stances, 


transportin 


g power, as regards solids, is that of the boracie acid brought up 
by steam jets which issue from the earth in the voleanic districts of Tus- 
cany, and there is another striking example of the same thing in the salt 
which is carried inland by fogs from the ocean. As an evidence of the ex- 
tent to which this process goes on in some localities, we may cite the experi- 


It 


is there found, even at distances ten or fifteen miles from the salt water, 


ence of the farmers upon our eastern seaboard, where fogs are frequent. 


that animals have none of that craving for salt which is so strong in the 


cattle of the inland districts; and the farmer consequently pays no heed 
to a matter which is so important to the members of his calling elsewhere. 
He takes no pains to “salt his cattle,” for he knows from long experience 


that they will obtain a sufficient quantity of this condiment in and upon the 
grass Which they daily eat. 

As bearing upon these well known facts, the system of applying medica- 
ments and perfumes by the so-called method of atomization which has come 
into vogue within the last few years, would appear to be worthy of the care- 
ful study of meteorologists ; the phenomena of transportation exhibited by 


the “atomizer” being evidently akin to those manifested by the fogs and 


clouds whieh occur in nature. In order to atomize a substance, it is first 
dissolved in water, and this aqueous solution is then, by means of suitably 
disposed jets of air or steam, driven out of minute orifices in the form of 
a finely divided spray or mist. This spray is inhaled by the patient, and the 
physician is thus enabled to apply his therapeutic agents, such as the va- 
rious astringents and alteratives, directly to the diseased part of the throat 
or bronchie. 

Apart from its intrinsic scientific interest, this system of transporting 
drugs by atomization was undoubtedly a very important addition to the 
But, as 


methods employed in the art of healing. now appears, it has led 


to a discovery of still greater consequence, viz., to the production of local 

anesthesia by freezing through the agency of certain volatile liquids. 
LocAL AN.#STHESIA.—One invention begets others, often with great 

rapidity, the uses of the offspring being in many instances surprisingly un 


like those of the parents. As a case in point we have, flowing from the 








Shakespeariana, which includes a large volume of Shakespeare drawings, he 
has to the Museum at Stratford-on-Avon, and a number of volumes, 
which he names, to the British Museum. The remainder of his library will 
be sold for the fit of the Literary Fund. 

The 1 r. WK. Hervey ho edited the Athen@vm at one time for 
about eight years, is abou enjoy the honor of an American reprint 
of his ver by Messrs. ‘I ror & Fi who have in press a collection 
oO ' or their favorit »and gold” series, It will contain, we under 
stand, all that Hers p Lin »shape of verse during his life, with 
a selection from his manuscripts, the whole being edited by his widow, Mrs 
Flenora I y,a t her i ne sort, and a novelist after a fashion 
th 1 her I nt romat t Snooded Jessa ine, or the Honor « 1 
NX ti We n rut ittle from hi fortheon y volume, 
wi 1 Ww it sn the least ee vey 8 8 work, is we} 
membei j The B of Christmas,” a readable and interesting account 
of thats l festival « he Christian Year. 

-—e 
SCIENTIFIC. 
TRANSPORTING POWER OF THE FoG-vestc.e.—That fogs and mists 
possess the power of transporting vapors, gases, odors, and the like, or even 
minute solid particles, as in smoke, is a faet well known to the observant. 


persons dwelling far to the leeward of certain manufacturing estab- 


Many 











lishments are wel wal hat offensive or irritating gases may be caught 
upon the lap of a fog as they issue from the chimneys of the fa tory and car 
ried away for miles rhe same thing is apparent when the sea-fog sweeps 
inland, bearing the “smell of the sea,” as the landsman calls it, or when 
the land-mists drift out on to the ocean, carrying to the incoming mariner 
th smell of the land he odors in question, both that “of the land” 
und that “of the sea,” b 1 reality, one and the same, viz., the odor of 
he strand 

A somewhat analogous instance of the transporting power of the mist is 
seen in the long-persisting and all-pervading smoke-fogs which arise from 
burning forests and p ors towards the close of our northern summers. 
These autumnal smokes are really of the nature of mists, as will appear 
from a moment's reflection upon the manner of their formation and upon 
the chemical composition of the products of the combustion of a forest. A 
very large proportion of these products is nothing but aqueous vapor, which, 
under the peeuliar tances of the case, immediately assumes the ves 
icular cond yn wi i we see in fogs and clouds. 

In defiance, then the ordinary laws which control the diffusion of 
gases, fogs can buoy up, hold for a long time, and carry to great distances, 
odors and vapors which, under ordinary conditions, are but slightly volatile ; 


and in the same way, though in a lesser degree, they can transport solid sub 


| method of atomizing liquids, to which allusion was just now made, the very 
| important improvement of Drs. Richardson and Bigelow for producing local 
| anesthesia by means of the vapor of ether or of petroleum-naphtha. Scarcely 
had the atomizer become firmly established asa part of the physician’s outfit 
when it occurred to Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, that by employing in 
this instrument some highly volatile liquid, like ether, and throwing this 
h 


of the ether, such intense cold as would quickly benumb, and so render in 


| out as a volume of fine spray, there would be produced, by the evaporation 
sensible to pain, any small portion of the human body that might be sub 
jected to it. 


with i 


Dr. Richardson at once perfected his apparatys and obtained 
t very satisfactory results, the ether spray having caused the mercury 
of a thermometer which was immersed in it to fall to 4. below the zero of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer within thirty seconds, and upon being thrown 
| upon the skin such entire insensibility was produced that a needle could be 
passed through the part without being felt. ‘“ When the ether spray is 
directed upon the outer skin, the skin is rendered insensible within a minute ; 
but the effects do not end here. So soon as the skin is divided, the ether 
begins to exert on the nervous filaments the double action of cold and of 
etherization, so that the narcotism can be extended deeply to any desired 
1 It 


causes no irritation, and may Le applied to a deep wound without any 


extent. Pure rectified ether used in this manner is entirely negative. 


danger. One or two precautions are necessary. It is essential, in 


the first place, to use pure rectified ether. Methylated ether causes irrita 
tion ; and chloroform, unless largely diluted with ether, does the same.” 
Dr. Richardson, in his published account of the invention, intimates that 
“if an anesthetic fluid of negative qualities as regards irritation of nerve, 
and which has a boiling point of 75° or 80°, can be obtained from the hydro 
carbon series, the deepest anesthesia may be produced, and even a limb 
The results of Dr. H. J. Bigelow. of 
Boston, go far to corroborate the correctness of Dr. Richardson’s idea. By 


° ‘ ® . v , 
substituting for the ether that portion of petroleam-naphtha which boils at 


may be amputated by this method.” 


70°, Dr, Bigelow is able to obtain a reduction of temperature even to 19 
The 
naphtha is convenient of application, is comparatively odorless, and is far 


} 


leas ¢ 


below zero, so that the skin can be frozen hard in five or ten seconds. 
istly than ether. “ Applied to the skin a first degree of congelation is 
evanescent ; but if continued or used on a large seale, the dangers 


of frost-bite and mortification must be imminent. The opening of 


felons and other abscesses, the removal of small tumors, small incisions, 
excisions, and evulsions, and perhaps the extraction of teeth, may be effected 


by means of it with ease and certainty ; and for these purposes surgeons wil! 
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use is. also, perhaps, for the relief of neuralgia, chronic r 








and as a styptic, and for the destruction by freezing of erectile and other 
growths But for large operations it is obviously less convenient than 
general anesthesia, and will never supersede it.” 


The naphtha in question, as is well known to chemists, is a mixt 





several different members of the hydro-carbon series of 


icals, containing notably the hydrides of butyl, of amyl, and of hexyl, 


hydrides o the alcohol 
rad 


together with other still more volatile hydrides which have not yet 
examined. b 


Olis ala 


Of the products above mentioned the hydride of butyl 


F. 


F oo 
aS ow 


temperature as low 


FRACTURE OF LARGE MASSEs OF IRON.—Hitherto it has been a matter 
of no little labor and difficulty to break up large pieces of cast-iron-—old 
cannon, for instance—into fragments small enough to be conveniently re 
this « 


upon the familiar physical 


nelted. An jngenious method of overcoming lifficulty has recently 


1 

been brought forward in France. It depends 
facts that water is, practically, as good as incompressible, and that liquids 
transmit equally i 


A hole h 


equal to about one-t 


n all directions any pressure to which they may be sub- 


jected. aving been drilled into the article to be broken, to a depth 
hird the thickness of the iron, this hole is filled with 


water, and then closed with a closely-fitting steel plug. The hammer of a 


pile-driver being now ailowed t 


broken 


in principle with the familiar experiment in which an earthen jug completely 


» fall upon the plug, the mass of cast iron 
will | in two at the first blow. The plan is, of course, identical 


full of water is shattered by driving in the cork by a sudden blow of the 
hand. 


~e 


EDUCATIONAL. 


in Boston, was a Yankee notion which, 





THe “ B: 


with Yankee forethought, has been turned to good 


Bay Enterprise,” 
account for the promo 


tion of learning. It was proposed, in 1859, to give all the proceeds of the 
undertaking to the Massachusetts School Fund, but more recent legislation 





has distributed a good share of the profits among various establishments ot 


science and art. A recent public document states that over four million feet 


of land have been “ filled” (that is the official term), yielding the State a ne 


profit of nearly a million and a quarter of dollars already. Quite as much 
more profit is expected from “ filling” proposed but not yet accomplished. 
The State has given, in land, to the Public Garden, 120,000 square feet ; 
Institute of Technology and Society of Natural History, 151,520 square feet ; 
City of Boston, 


Tufts College, $50,900; Williams College, $25,000; 


{4.800 syuare feet ; and in money to the Museum of Zodlogy, 
Amherst 


atic tm Gind } 
Massachusetts Schoo 


$100,000 ; 






298 04; 


College, $25,000; Wesleyan Abademy, $25 
Fund, $456,930 06 ; 


reserved by the Commonwealth, $613,157 53. 


—A private letter informs us that the citizens of Nashville, Tennessee, 


have shown their good sense by returning since the close of the war to the 


maintenance of good public schools. Before the rebellion these institutions 


were the pride of the people. The teachers now employed (two of the prin 


cipals being graduates of a Northern college) are determined that the 
schools shall merit in the future the same support which they had in the 


past. The city is said to have made an investment of $200,000 in the 
schools, and it maintains them at a yearly expense of $60,000. 


One of the graded scho 


The who! 
number of scholars is about 2,000. Is numbers 700 
pupils. 

es 


—In various parts of thecountry what is called “ The High School ¢ 


Yn 
yu 


tion” is now under discussion. This includes the enquiry as to where the 


state should stop in its efforts to promote the instruction of the people, and 


where private schools or incorporated academies should be i 


is true that the subject has received a great deal of attention from abl 
minds, but still an exhaustive or masterly consideration of all whi 

it involves has never, so far as we are aware, been attempted. Such « 
treatise as thorough investigation would lead to is much needed. A very 
importent and suggestive essay on the advantages of state institutions 
for what we call “ high school” discipline, and what is called in Europe 
“secondary instruction,” may be found in the lately published volume 
of essays by Matthew Arnold, a son of the renowned master of Rugby 
The article is entitled “A French Eton,” and, probably because it is 


included with a collection of pieces on purely literary topi 


Cs, 1t seems 
have escaped the attention of many who belong to the class of educators 
sorous manner the theory which is oft 

} 


,as well 


The writer combats in a very \ 
heard in the mouths of Americar as of Eng! 





state mars everything which it touches: it at 
H Ser sonla a 
private people, and private people could d 


» them a great deal better f 
themselves.” 


(including “ high schools”) in promoting the interests of “ the middle class ” 


His exposition of the value of a public system of instruction 


ation. 


is well put Cons yr that in this co ss ses 
hine-tenths t I " ints, the se i Ss essay at 
in) I n Ss gen i sa mirh ’ res ~ 
Nearly all thi e says of Wants, the pow ‘ . t 
middie class” in England may be al ed wi s s - 

ple” in America. With us the necessity of at 





ly of our citizens is made apparent by the multitu f uneducated 





who are brough lie life In a land 


tinto pub 






































My position, the advantages of widely diffused cu ut 
experience seems to show that this canno : ired Ww 1 r 
vutions and constant energy on the part of the state 
—A school has been established in New Orleans for the training of colored 
teachers, under the direction of Mr. Mortimer Warren. for th st veal 
superintendent of the schools for freedmen in that \ rhe s irs ar 
taken from the higher classes of the city schools for « Lhis 
normal school is a good step forward, a t s i re 
ceive partic r encouragement 
—A catalogue of the graduates of the Union The ul Sem rv in 
New York has recently been prepared by Rev. Dr. H , s] ed 
It contains not merely the names and titles of 1 alum . recor 
of their public career and a statement of their pres e and wort 
It bears evidence of great palin x and S res W a 
tect occasional inaccuracies, it is probably the most ¢ venient 
catalogue of the sort ever published in this 
RENAN ON FRENCH ART 
Tue fourteenth century is not marked in story MY as a 
century of great events; | nevertheless. t R vs vhich is to 
be traced all t ugh it Ween s agrress ch and 
the rising ambition of the kings, imparts uterest 
which more imposing periods fail to creat: Yet it is 3 respect 
that the work undernoted seems to us defective 
M. Le Clere was charged by th Ins i Wi s sk 
condition of literature as long ago as 1542; and: }MARS since 
he says, in which he has not collected a new rw additional 
line. In the discharge of his duty, in portraying 1 tion of the fin 
arts, M. Renan has made minute inves ns throughout thew region 
of the ancient Ne de Fran and Pica \ i s supposed 
to have arisei rhe work is thus t 1 a second 
edition of it in the course of two or three years shows S jus appre- 
ciated. M. Le Clerc, indeed, whos n 1 1 is 1 in many 
respects the more valuable of tl two, has ¢ mulated Many ¢ s facts 
touching the religious orders and the popes ; w : 1 strations 
of the state of t] wology i rhetoric an cua the 
in their various aspects, as well as his ske ich erature in 
Europe, must commend itself as a usefu Li ) " s investi ng 
for himself the development of that wonderful 1 But the wi k, 
n both parts T it, though an excelien 1 St, 18 Very far Iro1 belng that 
luminous philosophical expos 1 either ture or of the art of 
he fourteenth century W i I its n t y wer 1e Writers 
at least would have led us to ex 
In his remarks, how r nt git ( re, M. Renan 
has exhibited even 1 re ian Ss us pers cis ee the 
Germans had as e to do with $ oF 7 he Middle Age as 
e Ara Ans, t wi m i . A S Ss many 
rubtless somew ts ny - MI Wwever, 
f the I w the R s i Wast rees into 
} G i < irai cannot fa t res Ss LO SALISI' th most 
credulous 
The G sty he affirms, \ N 0 pear in thie he 
twelfth « \ never Ln it sta ry, Was complete at the 
beg ng th I i nd y lint sevente t 
s ris I] Fran i surrou s : th 
ie France, t region in w 1, a hun l and f ore, 
( 1 dynasty had been establisl I ‘ it and 
‘ ns from the R lanes U ' ul to be 
ind | t al of Noy I must 
Ww 1 | istvies we Ve s Indeed, 
cli s in that reg th vos nuly blended, 
i genera: as may be Romanesgue, t i leatures are 
¢ Littéraire de la @ an Quat es D rs sur l’Etat den 
Lettres r Le Clerc, Men VInstitnt ) : l’Etat des Beaux-Arts, 
par Era nan. Membrede l'Institut. Secondecdition. Paris; Michael Leyy Fréres, 
sho 
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Gothic ; while all the characteristics of the Gothic may be evident, though 
the building is Roman&&que 

lhus the Gothic architecture, arising in the very heart of the French na- 
tionality, so to speak, in this rich and fruitful district, which was perhaps 
the first to throw off the feudalism of the Teutonic races, was purely French, 
There was no Italian or German element whatever in it. The borders of 
the Rhine were still filling with Romanesque structures, while the chefs 


Weuvre of the Gothic architecture had already been reared in the north of 


France. The Gothic cathedrals of England, built in the twelfth century, 
were the work of French artists. Even up to the fourteenth century the 
Gothic was called the “ French style,” opus francigenum. the atroci- 


ties of the Inquisition, the misfortunes of a hundred yearsof vw extinguish 


ed the French genius. Strasburg and Cologne became the schools of the art 


which France had created, and thus the “ French style” passed for German, 


The manner, however, in which, according to Renan, the Romanesque 


wcame by mere «xpansion the Gothic style, is too curious to be passed over 
became by 1 | the Gotl ty 


without a brief explanation. Before the eleventh century, as is well known, 


the churches of France, if not mere imitations of the Byzantine type, were 


wretched copies of the basilicas of the Christian emperors. After the elev. 


enth century, however, the elements of these basilicas were changed in al] 


directions. For 


the arch ; 


the framework which supported the roof was substituted 
buttresses were applied to the walls; the form of the church be 


came a Latin cross; two towers adorned the entrance, and a rose-window 
completed the facade ; the choir was lengthened, and a central cupola arose | 
over the junction of the nave and transept ; while in the interior appeared 


an ever-increasing prodis 


incrustations on the wall 


Thus arose the Romanesque style, which in the eleventh century covered 


France with magnificent structures ; in the central and southern part of the 


kingdom, however, its progress was timid and slow, but in the north it was | 


rapid and complete. From the Romanesque style the change was easy and 


natural to the Gothic ; the principles being established, needed only to be car. 


ried out in detail. To use M. Renan’s phrase, it was as if a breath were 


breathed upon the Romanesque basilica, and it dilated in all its parts, and 


became aerial, and swam in light and color. The Romanesque aimed at 


solidity, the Gothic at lightness ; the old narrow windows became high and 


broad ; the architect was eager to invent novel and almost deceptive methods 


of construction. 


Thus the Gothic cathedral is but the Romanesque basilica with a soul 


breathed into it; and thus from the Romanesque basilica to the Christian 


basilica of the Constantines, from the Christian basilica of the Constantines 


to the the ninth and tenth centuries, from these again to the 


to the Gothic cathedral, 


churches of 


Romanesque basilica, and from that there runs a 


line of direct succession. However little analogy there may seem to be be 
tween them, Notre Dame at “impa is a logical evolution of San Paolo fuori 
le Mure at Rome. As the Mid Ages created in Italy out of ff the crumbling 


elements of the ancient speech a new language adapted to its new condition 
and wants, so in the rest of Europe the new time created a fresh instrument 
for the expression of its new religious life, The Gothic cathedral is to the 
Dante is to that of Virgil, 
degradation of barbarism, but the inspiration of a rising civilization. 


Roman basilica what the language of not the 
The Gothic architecture bears a resemblance, indeed, to the Arabian, but 
One 


is derived from the Romanesque, the other from the Byzantine type; and 


it is a resemblance which arises merely from their point of departure. 


both the Romanesque and Byzantine were corruptions of the classic type 
The Gothic 
really owe nothing to one another. 
different. 
the ds of 
morning after the 
remarks, would have been still standing entire—a Gothic 


and Arabian styles, therefore, though somewhat analogous, 


They represent tendencies profoundly 
architecture bore in itself 
If the human race had disappeared the 


Unlike the ancient, however, the Gothic 


its own destruction. 


evey 


‘ir erection, the temples of Baalbec and of Athens, as Renan 


cathedral would 


not have survived a hundred years. 


a prodigious tour de followed by complete exhaustion ; 


subtility, it accomplished at least one remarkable result, in that it secu- 


foree, 
ot 


larized art. 


SERMONS TO OHILDREN.* 


years engaged in philanthropic | 





o> 
on 


Mr. BRACE has been for ten or twelve 


labors amongst the poor in this city, and has become, we suppose we may 
say, the leading American authority upon all questions relating to the pos- 
“the dangerous classes.” He has been dealing | 


sibilities of reform amongst 


during the whole of that period with one of the most interesting and most | 


* “Short Sermons to News-boys. By Charles Loring Brace. os New York: : Serib - 


ner & Co, 13866, 


The Nation. 


ality of wealth in decorative scuipture and colored | 


The Gothic architecture was, in a word, | 
yet if it died | 
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momentous problems presented by modern civilization to thoughtful students 
of society, and has, no doubt, accumulated a large body of most valuable ex 
And yet, 


first contribution made by him to the literature of his pursuit. 


mistaken, the volume before us is the 
He has pub 


perience. if we are not 


lished two bouks of travels and a work on ethnology, all valuable and 


instructive, but not one of them treats of things, as this does, on which he 
can speak with the authority of a master. We feel bound to say that this 
is not handsome, and that if the obligation to write books ever rests on a 
| man at all, Mr. Brace has not yet discharged his duty to the public. 

There are probably few stories in the romance of street life, or in the 
chronicles of Christian charity, more interesting than the following account 


of the foundation of the “ News-boys’ Lodging-House,” in which the sermons 


before us were delivered ; 


“ While engaged as secretary and trustee of the Children’s Aid Society, 
in 1853-4, I was pained at the sight of such numbers of news-boys and 
street-boys, sleeping about at nights near the newspaper offices, in boxes or 
under stairways. I remember, one cold night, seeing some ten or a dozen 
of these little homeless creatures piled together to keep each other warm 
beneath the stairway of the Suw ollice. There used to be a mass of them 

| also at the Atdus office, sleeping in the lobbies, until the printers drove them 
away by pouring water on them. One winter an old, burnt-out safe lay all 
the season in Wall Street, which was used as a bedroom by two boys, who 








managed to crawl every night into the hole that had been burnt. I was 

| often amused at their accounts of their various lodgings. ‘Oh, mister,’ one 

| said, ‘there’s nothing like the m steam gratin’s—it’s +e as good as a 

feather bed! And, next to ’em, I likes a good box of sand, cause you can 

| zit it all up a you, and kinder snuggle in it; but bummin’ is hard 
work in a nor’-easter. 

‘The boys 8 were, as might be expected, a fighting, gambling set, and the 





| little ones were continually plundered by the larger. On enquiring among 
| the missionaries and others of the lower wards, I could not learn that these 
| lads ever went toa Sunday-school or church, or ever had any good public 
| influence exerted on them. 

* Occasionally, unusually enthusiastic street-preacher would go 
among them, but they ‘chaffed’ him so that he could do nothing for them. 

“T asked what became of them, but, as with Dickens's ‘ post-boys,’ no one 
seemed to know, until a printer undertook one day to show me, and we 
found some dozen young men who had been news-boys in the back room ot 
a gin-shop, all more or less drunk, though it was then morning. 

“Thinking it necessary to consult the police as to any plans which 
might be adopted for the improvement of these lads, I called’ upon Capt. 
Matsell, the chief. In reply to my suggestions, he said, with a smile at 
such mistaken benevolence, ‘My dear sir, nothing can be done for these 
boys! They are a set of perfect banditti!’ I had resolved, however, to at 
tempt a simple experiment—to open a lodging-house for them as the enter- 
ing wedge for good influences. 

‘The especial condition for the success of the movement, however, was 
the man to carry out the execution of it. Providentially, at this time, | 
chanced upon one of those men who are, perhaps, peculiar to America—a 
skilful mechanic, selfeducated, of much natural tact, with an unbounded 
pity for the weak and miserable, and a good deal of sternness toward thi 


some 


lazy and shiftless, and who had been long at work among the children of 
the Sunday-schools, Mr. ¢ Tracy. As it turned out, not one man in a 
thousand would have been so well adapted to open such an enterprise. He 


happened to be temporarily unemployed (having just sold out the good will 

of his shop and tools), and, much against the advice of his friends, agreed to 

take charge of the intended lodging-house. He at once began his search for 

a house, but few would admit such a set as the news-boys then were within 

their building. 

‘Atle ngth he discovered an old, begrimed loft in the top of a building 

}on the corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, the ‘Sun building.’ The 
owner, Mr. M. Y. Beach, began his long course of kindness to us by saying 

| we should have that room for the experiment if every tenant left the build 

jing! Our plan was to divide the loft into a school-room, bed-room, office, 
and bath-room, and to furnish the bed-room with wooden ‘bunks,’ placed 
one over another, so as to hold the most lodgers in a given space. To Mr. 

Tracy was left the general carrying out of the plans with whatever changes 

| he might think best. 

“In a few weeks we had (at an expense of about $1,000), all furnished 
and nicely equipped, a lodging-house that could accommodate seventy-five 
lodgers. Notice was given in the papers, and Mr. T. himself spoke to many 

|of the leading boys, who always carried with them a train of imitators in 

| whatever they undertook. 

“The first night(March 18, 1854), the school-room was crowded with a 
motley congregation of ragged and rough boys—many having come in only 
to make a disturbance. Mr. Tracy addressed them simply and kindly, and 
told them the objects of the plan: that we wanted to prevent them from 
growing up vagrants, and to save them from exposure to the weather, and 
| consequent disease, and to help them on in the world. But that they were 

not objects of charity, but each one a lodger in his own hotel, paying his 
| six cents for a bed, and the only rules were that they should keep order 
among themselves and use the bath. They cheered him oonnly. and a 
| large r boy,a ‘speculator,’ created a great impression by paying at once his 

w hole week's lo iging in advance. Those who had come merely ‘to mak¢ 

arow’ left in disgust, and the others passed a quiet evening, and were 

greatly delighted with the luxury of plenty of cold water in the bath. 

“When they were ‘ turned in,’ the superintendent could hear their ex- 
| clamations of satisfaction. ‘Better than bumming—hey, Jim? ‘ Rather 

warmer than the soft side of a plank, aint it? ‘Did ye nivir see a bed 
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afore?’ and the like. The next day several said they ‘could n't sleep, the 
beds were so soft!’ During the night there was ‘ larking’ going on in th 
stairways by the outsiders; the gas-burner was twisted off, which 1 
have been followed by serious consequences if Mr. Tracy, expectin 
had not provided a cut-off in the inside. 

“The next evening more came in to take beds. The superintenden 
talked pleasantly and instructively to them, and the boys, feeling that th: 
keeping of order depended on themselves, were very quiet. They seemed 
to enjoy the lodging-room very much, but one thing they could not under 
stand, and were continually ‘speering ’ after—What all this was for? Some 
whispered, ‘It’s a House-o’-Refuge trap!’ another, ‘1 know—it ’s worse ‘an 
that—it’ 

“ Their especial vices Mr. 'f. soon found to be their wasting of money 
and their gambling. Some of the more active boys earned sometimes fron 
$3 to $5 a day with the sale of ‘ extras,’ and the smaller averaged seventy 
five cents. Yet every penny went for follies—theatres, cards, dice, policy 
tickets, and games with pennies, while the lads themselves remained rag 
and poor, To correct these habits, he introduced innocent games, such as 
chequers, backgammon, and others; and he contrived, what has since been 
a great blessing to hundreds of street-boys, the ‘ News-boys’ Bank.’ ‘This 
was simply a table with a drawer divided into separate little compartments 
each with a slit in the lid, into which the boys dropped their pennies; each 
box being numbered and reserved for a depositor. The drawer was care 
fully locked, and, after an experience of one or two forays on it from petty 
thieves who crept in with the others, it was fastened to the floor, and the 
under part lined with tin. 

“The superintendent, following his usual plan, called the lads together 
for a meeting, told them the object of the bank, which was to make them 
save their money, and put it to vote how long it should be kept locked 
They voted for two months, and thus for all this time the depositors cou 
not get at their savings. Some repented and wanted their money, but tl 
rule was rigid. At theend of the period the bank was opened in the pres 
ence of all the lodgers with much e¢ | 
made known, amid an immense deal of ‘chatting’ from one another. ‘I 


J 





sa Sunday school trap.’ 














emony, and the separate deposits we 





depositors were amazed at the amount of their savings; the increase se 





to awaken in them the instinet of prope 


deposit the amounts in the city savings-banks, or to buy clothes with them 


y, and they at once determine 
Very little was spent foolishly. This simple contrivance has done more to 
break up the gambling and extravagant habits of the class than any ot 
one influence. The superintendent now pays a large interest on depos 
its, and our trustees have offered prizes to the lads who save the most 
During the present year (1865) the savings in bank of the boys will amoun 
to about $250 a month, beside what is deposited in the city banks or in 
vested continually in business.”’ 


How the religious meetings, in which the sermons were de] 





to be held, is thus explained : 


“ We chanced upon our religious meetings something in this wise. Th 
boys had attended on a Sunday some public funeral, which impressed them 
much, aud, while talking together earnestly over the matter, Mr. T. sug 
gested that they should hear a chapter read and havea prayer. They a 


sented, and a meeting was held, from which has arisen the long course of 





¢ 


religious meetings held since for the news-boys, of which this little volume 


of sermons is one resuit.” 





icismM Would 


Of the sermons, of course, anything like literary crit 


pertinent. The three things which discourses to children ought to hay 


simplicity, directness, and abundance of illustration—were all present in 
them. They have, in a remarkable degree, that excellence which we seldom 


remember to have found in a“ child’s book,” of being written in lan 


such as children use and can understand. ‘“ The Parable of the Rich and 
Poor Boy,” that on “ Thankfulness” and on “ Sacrifice,” are, perhaps, the 


best. 





= ome 


The Resurrection of the Dead ; considered in the light of History, Philos- 
ophy, and Divine Revelation. By Rey. Hiram Mattison, D.D. (Perkinpine 
& Higgins, Philadelphia.)—There is a distinction not altogether without a 
difference between the title of this work as it appears inside the book upon 
the title-page and as it appears outside, where we read “ The Resurrection of 
the Body.” ‘“ Revelation,” said somebody, discussing the doctrine of m n's 
immortality—‘ Revelation has changed the interrogation point of the he: 
philosopher to the exclamation point of the believing Christian.” It was a 
figure more bold than happy ; but still it is true that all the sects of Christen 
dom with one accord declare that though a man die he shall live again 
But what shall be the manner of the new life? Too many answers, Mr 
Mattison thinks, are given to this question ; too many Christians look for an 
answer to philosophy, falsely so called; “it becomes necessary to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” In the world to come 
man will not exist as a disembodied spirit; the resurrection is not simply 
the quickening of the soul in regeneration, as some say ; it is not the emer 


ing of the soul from the body in the moment of death, as the Swedenbor 
gians hold; it is not the construction of a new body, as Origen falsely main 
tained ; it is not the evolution of a body from a small portion of the 

one. It was to combat all these notions, to prove that in the | 
soul is to have a body, and to describe its structure and its va 
and functions, that this book was undertaken. The author assumes t 

truth of Scripture, and the correctness of the common version. Standing 
upon this ground he combats all the theories that oppose hisown. His own 
may be briefly stated, and may, perhaps, be called the popular belief. At 





the end of the world, at the sound of a trumpet, the dead are to rise. All: 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 


be addressed to the Editer. 


MR. LINCOLN'’S SUCOESSOR. 
Tue advocates of Mr, Johnson's policy lay great stress upon its sup- 
They urge that Mr. 
Johnson has simply acted as Mr. Lincoln’s successor, and has inherited 
It is said that Mr. Lincoln had com- 


posed identity with the plans of Mr, Lincoln. 


his policy as well as his office. 
mitted himself to a particular scheme of reconstruction, that the peo- 
ple had endorsed that scheme by re electing him,and that Mr. Johnson 
deserves commendation for haying walked in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor. 

It is not true that 
the people meant to-endorse all that Mr. Lincoln ever did or said, by 
Even the convention which nominated him by accla- 


This argument is fallacious in several points. 


re-electing him. 
mation was opposed to some important features of his policy, and 


Hund- 


adopted resolutions which were designed to modify his course. 


reds of thousands voted for him cheerfully who disapproved of some | 


of his actions, and were anxious that they should not be made prece- 
dents. The same men who voted to re-elect him voted also to re-elect 
members of Congress who had differed widely érom some of his views, 
The people had great confidence in Mr, Lincoln’s honesty, patriotism, 
and general wisdom; and knowing that it would be impossible to find 
any man whose conduct in the same position would be faultless, they 
judiciously resolved to continue in office one whom they could trust 
for most purposes, whom they could influence by their will, and whom 


they knew to be always true to his sense of duty, and willing to receive | 


new light from any quarter. Mr, Lincoln’s tractability was one great 
cause of his popularity. 
change his opinions. Accordingly, the most radical were willing to 
support him, confident that time and the logic of events would bring 


him to the right side. If he was not in advance of his party, he was 


at any rate not far behind, and no one feared that he would betray | 


either his party or his country. 

Mr. Lincoln had no cast-iron policy of reconstruction, The very 
ground upon which he refused to sign the bill passed by Congress 
upon that subject was, that he did not believe it safe to adopt any in- 
flexible policy. He preferred to await further developments, and to 
make no decisions in adyance of the necessity for them. 
be more absurd than to cite his example in support of the effort now 


Nothing can 


made to thrust rebels into power under an inflexible and infallible 
* plan.” 

The position of Mr. Johnson is very different from that of Mr. Lin- 
He was not chosen by the people for the office which he now 
He was not selected as a representative of the mass of his party, 


coln. 
fills. 
but, in accordance with a universal custom, was taken up as acompliment 


to a small, though respected portion, of that party. He had not been 


tried in the same sphere with Mr.*Lincoln. ~ His training, his tastes, his | 
It is not reasonable to ask the people of | 


associations, were dissimilar, 
the North to put as unrestricted confidence in him as they did in a 


man of Northern training, of long fixed sympathy with the cause of 


emancipation, and of political associations not open to doubt. There 
Most men will trust 
their own brothers more than they will any new acquaintance, however 


is no need to impugn Mr. Johnson’s good faith. 


respectable and honorable he may be. 
to every loyal man at the North. Mr. Johnson is a new friend, highly 
recommended, no doubt, and many of whose acts entitle him to confi- 
dence ; ‘but, after all, he is not Abraham Lincoln, nor can he ever have 
such a hold upon our affections as Lincoln had. 

The people intended, by their votes in 1864, to give the control of 
public affairs to Mr. Lincoln and Congress jointly. Congress alone re- 
mains to represent the popular feelings. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that Mr, Johnson understands the wishes of the people any bet- 
ter than Congress. He was not elected by a larger constituency. He 
is not so closely in communion with the electors as a Congressman 
necessarily is, 


The N 


If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


He never boasted that he was too old to| 


Mr. Lincoln was like a brother | 


| newspaper. 
| graceful on account of their scurrility, insincerity, and weakness; but 
The form of the Constitution giyes him disproportion- 
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ate power, but there is nothing in his situation which entitles him to a 
moral weight equivalent to two-thirds of the national legislature. 

In his peculiar position, a double measure of loyalty to his party 
would have appeared graceful in Mr. Johnson. The declaration which 
he was so fond of making last fall, that he disclaimed all partisanship, 

| would have been highly becoming in one whose danger lay in that 
| direction, and whose political principles were undoubted; but in a 
new convert, suddenly elevated to power by his party, a keen sense of 
| propriety would dictate rather an assurance of his continued fidelity to 
the principles of the party than an ostentatious assumption of inde- 
| pendence. So, in a man like Mr. Lincoln, expressly chosen for the 
position which he occupied, thoroughly known and trusted, familiar 
with the people of the North, and fully in sympathy with them, it 
might be excusable, nay, even commendable, that he should oppose 
the policy to which Congress inclined, and yet in Mr. Johnson the 
same action might indicate tendencies of the most dangerous nature, 
Had Mr. Lincoln vetoed the Freedmen’s Bureau bill, no alarm would 
| have been excited, because all the world would have known that some 
measure having the same ends in view, but altered in detail, would be 
| sure to meet his approval, and that his objections arose from a corsci- 
|entious interpretation of the Constitution, and not from motives ot 
But when Mr. Johnson’s yeto appeared, even those who 
coincided with its reasoning on some points felt troubled by the 
|conviction that its-real motive was not fully set forth, and that the 
arguments used were rather an excuse for than the cause of the veto. 
| These thoughts were instinctive. They were not hammered out by 
Much fault was found with those who expressed 
such views, and yet subsequent events have abundantly vindicated 
them. 

Viewed in any aspect, this claim of an inherited right to confidence, 
by which any one who succeeds to the place of another is entitled to 
unqualified approbation if he does this year the same things which his 
| predecessor was allowed to do last year, is destitute of reason. 


policy. 


any logical process, 


Every 
time has its peculiar need, and every man his peculiar gifts. The 
policy which in 1864 might have been successful, might in 1866 be a 
| total failure. The policy which might, under one man’s direction, be 
beneficial to the country, may, in the hands of another, equally sincere 
| and well meaning, work irreparable injury. 


On the ground, therefore, 
that the men are different, that the times are different, that events 
have happened which have largely modified the people’s judgment, 
and finally that Mr. Lincoln had wisely abstained from committing 
| himself irrevocably to any plan of reconstruction, we deny that Mr. 
| Johnson has a right to demand our support in carrying out, as an in- 
| flexible method, the experimental processes adopted by Mr, Lincoln 
| two : 


years ago. 


SO 


THE HERALD AND THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

In the last brilliant number of our leading review, forty-five pages are 
, occupied by a very entertaining article which describes the rise and ea- 
| reer of the New York Herald, sets forth the causes of its success, and 
discusses journalism in general. What should be the aim of the jour- 
nalist? Who of American journalists best understands his business and 
has been most successful ? 


These questions the reviewer asks and an- 
swers. The news, “it is that which constitutes the value and power 


| of the daily press.” The work of a journalist is to collect and print 


the news; editorials are his play. Editorials, though Burke should 
write them, or Macaulay, add nothing to the circulation or income of 
a paper. 

The Herald, the reviewer says, has always far excelled its contem- 
poraries in this true work of a journal. 

The Herald has had no political convictions, no intimate connection 
with any party, and its version of the news has been nearly or quite 
undistorted and uncolored by partisanship. 

It is the Herald which among American journals commands the 
greatest sale and which has attained the first place in point of “circu. 
lation, income, and power,” and this success is due to its being the best 
Its want of morality is scandalous; its editorials are dis- 


ts news-Columuns best meet the requirements of the ideal standard of 
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news-columns. They are “fullest, promptest, and most correct on the 
one uppermost topic of the hour.” 

Now, are these general and particular statements wholly true? orare 
some of them not true, and some of them only to be received with im 
portant modifications? Let us see, 

The rivalry of the newspapers reached its height during the re- 
bellion, for it was then that the people were most eager for news. 
Then, if ever, the Herald’s news should have been “* fuller, prompter, 
and more correct” than what was furnished by the other journals. 
And certainly if we take the whole four years together, its reports were 
fullest, though even in this respect it was not infrequently beaten by 
its competitors. 
pense of correctness. 


But the fulness was very often obtained at the ex- 


Its numerous reports were furnished by a large 
number of special correspondents, who either must have been fourth- 
rate reporters, selected at hap-hazard, or else they had been spoiled by 
the influence of “that exquisitely absurd custom” which the reviewer 
speaks of. Unless they were paid by the column and thus received a 
premium on verbosity, they would never have sent despatches so ill 


“a1) 
ull 


digested, so of confused details, so often self-contradictory, and 


t} 


contradictory of each other, and utterly perplexing to the reader. 

So far as concerns promptness, the great number of the //erald’s re- 
tainers gave it no marked advantage. The rules of the Associated 
Press and the fact that the telegraph was controlled by the Government 
put all the newspapers on an equality. Other papers, more trusted and 
better liked 
them in the way of special information than were ever shown thi 


Th rald. 


superior fulness is all we are willing to concede to that paper. 


by the Government officials, got more favors from 
In the matter of publishing war news, then, the praise of 


It 


too much to say that in promptness it was superior to the Times, the 


is 


Tribune, or the World, and in correctness it was, in our opinion, con- 
siderably the inferior of each and all of them. 

Their system was not like that of the Herald. At every important 
point they kept a few capable reporters, subordinate, usually, to some 
one clever writer and observer. They aimed to present one early, com- 
prehensive, graphic narrative of each noteworthy event, and generally 
refused to stuff their columns with the conflicting accounts of four or 
five bungling penny-a-liners. So from them we had more than one 
series of reports which were at once interesting and accurate, and 
which have since been found not valueless as authorities. It is unneces- 
sary to mention names now before the public; three, at least, of these 
correspondents are in receipt of handsome incomes from the sale of vol 
umes made up of their letters. We recollect only one Jerald reporter 
who at all approached the standard of excellence which they estab 
lished. 

It was thus during the war, and before the war it was not different, 
In chronicling such matters of general interest as the trial and execu- 
tion of John Brown, the journey of the Prince of Wales, the doings of 
the Japanese embassy, the ZHerau/d was, on the whole, outdone by its 
competitors. And we believe it to be true of the Herald at the present 
time that, while in the single department of Spanish-American news it 
is unequalled, in the important matters, in European and domestic in- 
telligence, it has been beaten. As a general thing, the popular impres- 
sion to the contrary has no better foundation than the incessant asser- 
tions of the /lerald itself. 

Next, asto'the alleged impartiality of this journal's reports. 
known that all the New York morning papers receive precisely the same 


It is well 


matter from the Associated Press, and that by the press rules they can 
receive “special” only from Albany and Washington, It is in the 


special despatches from these capitals, therefore, that we must look for 
Will ar 

strong partisan bias has always been as visible in the J/erald’s de- 

2? Even the reviewer, we 


any superiority in point of impartiality. iybody deny that a 
spatches as in those of almost any other paper 
think, will not be indisposed to make this admission, for although 
throughout the article he asserts, both directly and by implication, the 
impartiality of the Herald, yet we find him at last confessing “that 
journalism pure and simple does not exist in New York during a session 
of Congress.” > minds of the people since 
the war closed has been the method of reconstruction. Have the tele- 
grams and the Southern letters of the Herald had no decided leaning ! 


The topic uppermost in t 
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It will not do to reply that the Jlera/d hasno convictions. The LHe rald’s 
want of convictions somehow always puts it on the side of the 
strong against the weak; of privilege against the oppressed; makes 


it hate the sl 
Its articles scoff at everything that is inherent 


ave and respect the slaveholder; makes it jeer at every 


reform, ly respectable, 
and its reporters do their best to follow the copy set them. Furthermore, 
despite what is said of Mr. Bennett’s antipathy “to” the church in 
which he was born, and his frequent gibes at its peculiarities, it is daily 
evident that his paper is the great secular organ of the Romish faith. 
Probably it would be within the bounds of truth to say that a large 
proportion of its editors are Catholics, and everything pertaining to 
Such, 
If 


and which, as it seems to us, 


the interests of their church is carefully watched and reported 
be they good or bad, are the convictions which govern this sheet. 
the reports which we read in the Herald, 
class of men 
the 
unbiassed reports of our newspaper millennium that is to come, we only 


are prepared by the same class of men and for the same 


that read the editorials and believe in them—if these things ar 


hope, and, moreover, we can tirmly believe, that its coming is far off. 
influence 
Ti 
ability purchased by it 


Editorials, the reviewer says, do not many minds nor 


change many votes. Yet he shows that the ves Was “the monarch 


of Great Britain,” by reason of the editorial 


Ss 


manager; it might even have stopped the Crimean war, he thinks; 
raph has prevented centrali that 


we, nowadays, are saved from a similar tyranny. ‘ The power of the 


and it is only because the teleg zati 


n 


. ° 99 - . ° eee g 6} . 
editorial lessens,” he says, *t as the intelligence of the people increases, 


Tne prestige of the editorial is gone.” The first of these statements 
may be true, though we disbelieve i i the 


second would not necessarily follow. 


increases, the intell editorial must increase 


that 


ie nee 


and honesty of the 
also; isall. A good editorial is the 


arnest address of an excep- 


tionally able and an exceptionally well-informed man to some fifty 
thousand, more or less, of his fellow-citizens. A specimen of the good 


editorial is one of those trumpet-blasts, as somebody calls them, which 
the Tribune blows just as the armies of electors in some neighboring 


State are about to join battle at the polls. These things can never go 
The London Times 


is losing its supremacy in England not, as we might 


out of fashion, for they can never lose their use. 
suppose, be cause 


the governing classes in England have grown too intelligent to follow 


its leading, but because a class of cheap) papers has come into being 
whose editorials create and confirm a class of opinions that are opposed 
to the opinions which the 7ines maintains. When the world gets to 


be so intelligent that no man shall be more intelligent than any other 
interests, then 


there will be no need of editorial expressions of opinions, and editorial 


man, and no man shall be swayed by his passions and 


arguments and appeals will lose their power. True, the editorials of the 
Herald do pu opinion outside of New York. nor 


Change votes; ference which we draw from this fact is not 


n 


ic 


11: 
} 


infiuence 
but the 


the inference drawn by the reviewer, 


not 


i) 


It is not fiattering to the popu- 


lation of New York city. 


he reviewer's des« ripti m of his favorite editor is 


We should say that the number of people 
here who resemble t 
There are plenty of people here in whom the moral ¢] 

The Jk 


sense of the word, be 


only too great. 
ement is lacking. ris read by a class who cannot, in any proper 


said 


aid to have opinions, who care nothing for 
opinions, who are, nevertheless, quite capable of forming the most bit- 
ter prejudices and of liking any person or party or paper that will 
pan 


of which the 


ler to them. Therefore the mixture of balderdash and buffoonery 
Herald 


as welcome to them as lt it 


‘ys comments on public affairs are composed is just 


was the essence of logic, SC holarship, and 


, on the other hand, has actually formed the political 
lk of the country population of the North- 
ty thousand not for the sake of the 
but 
The 7imes, too, is a real power 


opinions of the great bu 
read it by the twen 
elegraph and the local 
rs feel and think. 


al 


West. People 
t 


tlie newspapers give them that to 
hat its edit 


hits editorial comments. They make a strong impression on 


conservative Republicans, and do change votes. It is only the other 
support of English came very near giving him the Con- 


We differ widely from the Wer// on almost every 


day that its 
election. 
question, and think very poorly of its morals, but it has a genuine 


tient 
necticut 
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weight with a large class, and it owes that weight to the vigor, learn 
ing, and ability of its leading articles 
If the Herald is the most prosperous journal in America, it is such not 
4 ) 


because it is the best newspaper, but because it is published and finds 


most of its readers in a city where, unfortunately, too many thor 
sand peo] ire degraded and ignorant. If" influence and not 


money makes success, it is the least successful journal in the country. 


Horace Greeley edits a hundred, yes, a thousand, newspapers in Amer 
ica where James Gordon Bennett edits one. In another article in the 
same number of the review, 


clearly the ground on which newspapers, like most other enterprises, 


& more philosophical writer has stated 
must base themselves: “ There is no end to the sufticieney of characte 


it can afford to wait. It cannot but succeed.” 
“->- 


THE BOARD OF HEALTH AND THE GAS COMPANIES. 

Amipst the serious facts with which they are surrounded, the highly 
respected members of the Board of Health must, if they are endowed 
with the sense of humor, feel it hard to school their faces to gravity in 


In general, it is grati 


hearing the great nuisances defend themselves. 


fying to observe the vested wrongs have made but a feeble ficht. 
butchers and the bone-boilers feel that the voice of soci sty is av iinst 
their pursuing their useful trades where they must be injurious. B« 
sides, they “ar¢ individuals: they are not corpprati mms, it is only a 
grand incorporated criminal, great in its privileges, great in its divi 
dends, greater in its stock and in its multitudinous ¢// i 
ential stockholders (to them “non olet’’) that can climb the height of 
comedy in its defence. 

Here is a nuisance of the most gigantic description—a nuisance pe 
culiar to New York—a nuisance that would not be for a moment toler 
ated in London, or Paris, or Boston. It assaults you in the inmost 
chamber of your house. You are waked in the morning, with your 
windows shut, by its intolerable breath ; 


you eat sulphuretted hydrogen 
with your dinner, and you give it to your friends with your ices. You 
may sell your house in ck spair, and buy another a mile off, and before 
you have eaten a meal in it, there it is! “Sedet post equitem”—it gallops 
air of the tenement-houses. 
Well, this gigantic Me 


phitis is called before its judges—and what does it say That it would 


after you to the Park, and it poisons the 


: . 
au pe ume tabernas regumg turres In one. 


be “commercially imprudent” to confine itself to such coal as 


would be inoffensive! Commercially imprudent! How all the com 
bined nuisances of New York must have clapped their hands when 


they heard that phrase—the magic word which should save them all 


4 e ; 2. ¢ ' , 

Commercially imprudent, we should think! And how about the bon¢ 
Will it not be “commercially imprudent” for them to re- 
And how about the * 


useful class of our citizens who sell bad rum, as these burn bad coal 


boilers ? 


move? commercial imprudence” exacted of that 
and sell bad gas ? 

“We prefer,” continues Mr, Adams, controller of the Manhattan 
Gas-works,—" we prefer rather to stimulate the prosecution of mining 
fis that the object for which they were chartered ?| by all companies, 
making it for the interest of those colliers whose mines yield only a 
quality of coal containing a large portion of sulphur to mine at 


greater depths and bring up coal of better quality.” (dmire the re 


spect evinced for the capacity of the judges in this logic! ‘ They pre 
fer” (as d admirable phrase ) “they prefer” to use bad coal in « 

to encourage the colliers to furnish them better! Or do they 1 n 
burn up all the bad coal as fast as possible, that there may be only good 
left in the world By the nell the last week we incline to the latter 


interpretation, and they must be making rapid progress, It is remark- 
nce to the excellent health of the owners of 
} 


able not to note any retere 
gas stock in proof of the salubrious nature of the odor. But pro ty 
that argument was used up by the butchers, 

Professor Torrey, though he does not aspire to the first part, is what 
the musicians would call a useful second, It is well put that “ the use 


dy, the evil ;” 


of cannel coal might modify, but could not entirely rei 


the inference being that it is not worth while to try to “ modify.” 






Some allowance must be made for the gas companies in the fact 


The Nation. 
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natural enemies; at best a troublesome and most unreasonable public 





not t wallow its 1 is and be quiet. Mr. Torrey is a rash 
promiser, uniess We tak into ace nt the enormous size of his “if.” 
oe i saves, * wit 1 ¢ our eXxperine t prove succes ssful, 
ever: 5 house in t cit n be made inoifensive before the first of 
June.” There is ne hy ivhtest doubt that every gas-house in th 
city be made inoffens efore the first of June, and a tew more 
such “experiments” on thi patience ot the Board of Health will no 


doubt conduce materially to the result. 
o> 
mon ¥ { an r FATT t rar ?WaTaTrraa 
THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING ONE'S BUSINESS. 
Titik military, naval, and civil services of every great power in Christen. 
aom with the exe | ion of ie Unite States have beep in existence for gene 


erations ; for generations, too, in which precedent was powerful; and now 


the publ c servants of foreign states have for their cuidance in all possible 


conjunctures of circumstances an immense body of traditional usages and 











laws well-known to all. It is next to i npossible, therefore, that an English 
admira » & French f neral or minis r, 21o0u 1 hot, upon all occasions, KRHOW 
the exact metes and I inas Of is province i au a) Of course this has its 
iconveniences, and it is not hard to put them in a very ridiculous light. 
Bu cireul ition ice’ nd “red tay re not phrases that can be 
iccepted as givi an stive d ription of that machinery, more or les 
compli lb ia lecessary, Which exactly divides 
tha | is LO ¢ y r tow is opel 

Our pul rvi¢ i . nach 3 hing of y rday It is with 

1 li W 1 iwho hav wn ivy in the various 
we i ty few n whose fathers were 
servi el : } thing « flicials are an exceedingly 
ved gen ti Vaval officers sometimes, and army officers very fre 
puentiy, Grop vack if ci\ e; ana 3 r the people who have places in 
other branches ol t] ro’ men service they hardly eX pe ct to keep them 
onger than eight years a .e furthest. Public service is found to be no 
inheritance ; and, indeed, it n hardly be called the business of any ody 
though it furnishes e1 ; nt now and again to great numbers of people. 
But it offers no man a ¢ ‘ it offers no man even the certainty of a live 
lihood. Its work, we may say, is done by a fluctuating crowd of individuals, 
while in European ¢ ntries the various ¢ ses of Oflicials form bodies that 
have almost the continuity and unity of corporations. Even if our public 
offices had well-settled laws and usages, they cou | hardly succeed in getting 
handed down soras to become tradition: 

We have, therefore, no sch ; teach thoroughly, and we have no clas 
of men who are learning thoroughly, difficult and most important busi 
ness of managing the details of the Government. In diplomacy, in all our 
intercourse Wi for nations, we inly depend on volunteers ; in 
fin n sh i everything but the officering of our army and navy, we 

i Ss W a our ho id our interests to cuardians and 
servants alWays untrained ana often i i respects. 

It is no wonder, then, that every little while the country should be sur 
prised at some new impropriety on the part of one of its public servants. 


rhe latest case is that of Commodore Rogers. He was sent into Chilian 


waters in command of our South American squadron, and his orders were to 





ity in the war now going on between Spain and the 








tiral determined to bombard 





South American republi 


the ity of Valparais » Its Commodo fogers’s duty to do one of two 
things—t ither to prevent the bombardment, or peaceably to afford such pro 
tection as he could to American citizens residing in the city. But he and 
the Au erican minister, General Kilpatrick, take this very singular view of 
his duty in the premises, that although he alone would have no right to 
prevent the bombardment, yet if the English minister and the English 
admiral could be got to join with General Kilpatrick and himself, he would 





then be arly right, or at any ra right e1 h, in forcibly resisting the 
Spani rd’s demonstration. I p to this stage in he l roceedings, neither our 
minister nor our fleet « ler ¢ s to have shed much honor on the 
nited States public servi B mimic goes a step further, and 
upon himself to writ ys lar despatch to the Secretary of 

Navy. It deals with moral ¢ lin rnati llaw with the recent history 

if the South A ican rept : I of neutrals, with 
he commodore’s opinion about the s ‘cof time in which the Monadnoc/ 
1 st } \ t 1 8 isl r of authe rity 
and such an unconsciousness that t writer is meddling bh matters which 


are no concern of his and Oly hich he is wholly unqualified to treat, and 


finally, the last paragraph suggests so amusing a picture of the learned 


that they seem honestly to haye come to look upon the public as their} commodore and the gallant minister bringing their minds to bear upon 

















The Nation. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Just READY AND PUBLISHED By 


ARLES, SCRIBNER & COMPANY, 


654 BROADWAY, between — and Bond Streets, New York. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN SIL LIMAN, M.D., LL.D., 





Late ssor of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in Yale College, Fotinder and 
Editorot the * American Journal of Science and the Arts,” ete., etc. By George P 
Fisuer, Pr fessor in Y ile Ggilege. 2 vols., crown Svo, with fine portrait and other 

ustrat ons, cloth, 35 
hiv work is, toa large extent, compiled from the copious reminiscences which 

Professor Silliman wrote int ist vears of his life It embraces a detailed record of 

the rise and progress of the departments in Yale College, which, during half a century, 

were under his care, and is, indeed. a full record of his public labors and personal his 
to including his intercourse with eminent men Besides Professor Silliman’s own 


letters, the work contains many interesting lett Ts from his correspondents at home 
and abroad, including Chancellor Kent, John C. Calhoun, Robert Y. Hayne, J F nimore 


Cooper, President Hitchcock, Josiah Quine Humboldt, Carl Ritter, Agassiz, Lye 
Murchison, Herschel, Ma ete., ete. In the Appendix are printedyery iapeuteant 
letters from General Washington, and also letters from John ‘Ademe. L afayette, and 


others, addressed to the members of the Trumbull family, 
if 
I W ‘an MES (Sand 6) or 
+) ' , © 7 
i ROUDE ENGLAND. 
History oF ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL OF WoLsey To THE DEATH oF ELIZABETH. 
by James A. Froupe, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. From the Fourth London 
dition. In crown &vo, vols, ; price $3. The other two volumes will follow 


shortly 





Mr. Froude has shown in his admirable history what new results may be derived, 
even in the most beaten track, from a thorough investigation of the original authori 
ties. His researches have thrown a flood of light over the personal character of Henry 
vhth and his relation to the great event of modern history—the Reformation of 
Religion in Europe and the Britieh Isles—that it would be in vain to seek elsewhere. 

Ill 
SECOND VOLUME OF 
LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 
SECOND VOLUME OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY, containing MARK, edited by 

Rev. Dr. W. G. T. SHEDD; and LUKE, edited by Rev. Dr. P. SCHAFF, and Rev. 

Cc. C. STARBUCK. 1 vol., royal octavo, $5 

We are now printing the sixth thousand of the first volume of this work, containing 
MATTHEW, edited by Rev. Dr. P. SCHAFF ; 

Cnese volumes contain one-fourth more matter than the original. Other volumes 
of the Commentary are already in course of preparation by the editor and the Rev 
Dre. Schatfer, Poor, Little, Hack Yeomans, Kendrick, Mombert, Starbuck, Day, 
Hurst, and Tayler Lewis. E ume will contain one or more books, and thus be com- 
pletei iisel) Price, per volume, $5 


I\ 
TEMPERANCE 
RECOLLECTIONS, LABORS, DEFEATS, TRIUMPHS. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Rev. JOUN MARSH, D.D., Secretary to the three first 














National T« mperance Conventions, and thirty years Corre sponding g Secretary and 
Editor of the ** American Temperance Union.” 1 vol., 12mo, $2 25 





Dr. Mareh has been more conversant with the Temperance cause from its com 
mencement than almost any man now living, and has himself, as Secretary of the Na 
tional Society, been immedi: ate ely connected with allthe most interesting events. The 
object of this work is more especially to give an account of what he has been an eye 
aud ear witness of himself, 1 from his boyhood; at the samé¢ time he has given a 
good account of the general pri vress of the work in the world. General Cary ; of Cin- 
cinnati, head of the Order of Sons of remperance, writes to Dr. Marsh, April 23: a, 
am greatly delighted at the prospect of your making another contribution to our ter 
perance literature. No man is more competent, as none can bring to his aid such a 
ripe and rich experience, 





NEW VOLUME, PART IL., 
oF 
STANLEYS JEWISH CHURCH. 


LEC bx R ray ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, FROM SAMUEL TO 
HE CAPTIVIiY. By A. P. Stanuey, D.D., author of ** Sinai and Palestine.” 1 
rol Svo, maps andillustrations. Price $5. 
From the London Atheneum 
‘De an Stanley's recent Lectures on the Jewish Church have the same conciliating 
itie the old, now familiar to many re: iders. From the sacred books, and from 
wn knowledge of Palestine, he tells the grand old story again : peoples the fields 
lehem with reapers, fi hts the battles of David, reviews the glory of Solomon, 
yreat schism in Jewry, down to the days when the pastoral and warlike 
carried away captive. It isa bright and wonderful story; told by Dean 
Stanley much as the substance = a ikespeare is told by Charles Lamb.” ‘ 
P ew Editions of 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY “OF THE EASTERN : HURCH. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By ’, STANLEY, D.D. 1 vol. 
octavo. Price #4 
PART FIRST OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEW = CHURCH, 
FROM ABRAILAM TO SAMUEL. By Dean A. P. STANLEY, vol. octavo. 
Price $4 
VI. 
NEW BOOK BY C. L. BRACE. 
SHORT SERMONS TO NEWS-BOYS: 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE NEWS-BOYS’ LODGING 
HOUSE. 1lvol. 16mo. With Illustrations. 350 pages. §1 50. 








This volume is designed for Sunday-schoolsand Mission Schools, and 
tutions, and to furnish that most difficult material, Sunday home readin 
t part contains an account of that singular cl: 
‘mpora mme, the Lodging- House 
familiar rt rious talks on subjects interesting to all 
raed rories and illustrations, and, in contection, are given 


the lives of the 1 1eWs-DOYys VII. 
New Book by the late Mrs. C. M. KirkKLanp. 
PATRIOTi¢ ELOQUENCE 
BEING SELECTIONS FROM ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF NATIONAL TERA 


ilar insti 
or childrei 








in families. The tir 
New York, f 


rhe S 





iildren, in 
ncidents in 





TURE. ¢ Somplled for the use of Schools in Re ading and Speaking 1 \ ji 12mo. 
Price $1 75 ; ; 
The aim of this book oP itrioth It is designed to store the memories of the 





children of our country, during the course of their edu — with the thoughts and 


expressions once 80 parent as watchwords of freedom, and to keep alive reverence for 
our fathers, and gratitude for the prosperity and happiness they won for us. In addi- 
tion to the spe cimens of early American Oratory, the book ise nhanced in value by the 
introduction of some examples of the oratory and poetry which have been called forth 
by the events of the past four years. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by C, SCRIBNER & CO. 
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LYRICAL, NARRATIVE, AND SATIRICAL, 
OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


An elegant 12mo vol. Price $2 50: 


ou 


From The Nation 
Poetry of the War—not fhe poetry—as if Mr. White had 


ithered up either all th 





that Was not poetry, or all the poetry that was not verse, which the war pro 
Ilis purpose was a different one from that, and a be ; it was to select all 
that appeared worthy of preservation on any account. Merit has not been the only 


consideration. Verses t 





it all worthily or spiritedly celebrated any important event 
in the war, which expressed truthfully any mood of popular feeling, or which embodied 





any type of character, whether enduring or the transitory creation of the circumstaucts 


i 
of the day, have been deemed peculiarly fit for this collection. The pieces have been 


culled from the kitchen and the flower-garden alike. Volumes, monthly and weekly 


magazines, daily papers, street ballads, have been ransacked, and the characteristic 









specimens have been pnt together in true democratic order. . . . We thank Mr 
White for his collection, and his publishers for presenting it in such an attractive 
form 

From the Springfield Republican. 

The Poetry of the War, arranged chronologica ly, wil to any careful readet 
complete and phic history of its progress. The whole yu port and meaning ot 
every battle, each strat n, each d mm every heart thro 
out the loyal North that t the universal F d every ear. «» Seer 
is something inspiring in this volume. It gives an idea of the tremendous rate at 


which the nation has been making history during the past five years 
ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. By W. Russet, LL.D. 12mo, price $1 75. 


THE GRAHAMES. A Novel f 
HEAD, 12mo, price $1 75. 


By Mes. Trarrorp Wurt 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. A Novel. By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of * Miss For 
rester,”’ etc., etc. 12mo, price $1 75 


Either of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


The American News Company, 
119 and 120 Nassau Street, New York 


AN IMPORYANT AND TIMELY WORK. 


H SINCE 


AS SHOWN BY 


THE SOU THE WAR 
FourTEEN Weeks OF TRAVEL AND OBSERVATION IN GEORGIA AND 
ruk CAROLINAS. 


By SIDNEY ANDREWS. 


l vol. 16mo. $2 00. 


The intelligence and care with which the writer made his observations, and the 
marked candor with which he states them, have been recognized by the critics. Asa 
fair picture of the condition and sentiments of the people of the South, this book isa 
valuable contribution to the discussion of questions involved in ** Recoustruction.” 





‘The writer had very favorable facilities for learning the true state of Qeling 
among the people [of Georgia and the Carolinas}, and h as prese nted the information 
he gained in a very interesting manner.’’—Boston Journal 





* There is no false bias observable in the writer's statements or descriptions. 
The soldiers and their families will want this book.’—Providence Press. 





* Mr. Andrews has just the qualities om a traveller. Among the many books of its 
clase, his work will attain a prominent place.”—Cincinnat: Gazette. 
* Timely and full of interest.."— Chicago Journal, 
‘He jotted down the political proclivities of the people as he heard them ex 
pressed, and leaves his readers to draw their inferences.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
An honest report from the South.”’"—Springfie’dd Republica 
The book will be greatly sought after by ¢ ry one who wishes to obtain a truth 


ful represe 





ntation of South 
*,* Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
SOCIA LISM. 


CHRISTIAN 


The ida Communists publish at Wallingford, Conn., a weekly paper called 
THE CIRCULAR 
Devoted to Communism and general intelligence. 


Terms, freeé r one dollar to those who choose to pay. 
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| Price 23 CENTS 
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Being the sixth and concluding volume of the popular I] I: I IE HAMMO\ K I I TERR 
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LEeE & SHEPARD, MIRTHFULNESS, WIT, FUN, ete.. illustrated: To the Boys: 
- Publishers and Booksellers Music, its Influence: OUR NATIONAL CURSE; Sittir Fire; Business Colleges 
120 Washi Street. Boston for Ladies; New B s; Tot espol : Magfio. PHRENOLOGICAL 
OURNAI 


THEKODORE TILTON, FREDERICK DOUGLASS, S. F. 1 B 
Cary, Horace Mann, J. C. Neal, Sam Slick, Plato, ete., in all twent stra 8 
with Ethnology, Phreno! , Phys , Physiognomy, Psycholog ad othe 
teresting matters, in May No. I PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 280 Cents J 
ora year for $2 IWLER & WELLS, 339 Broadway, N. Y I: C C E H () Ay () 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 4 SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 


12 BROADWAY, 


PUBLIsuER, BOOKSELLER, AND Import? 


R 


SCIENTIFIC, D ENGINEERING 


WORKS, 
A General 


Catalogue of Scientific Works. 


e Copies s nt 


Y : s nN ves ( KE 
RICE $1 
ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Ib " 

FIRE-ARMS, their History >; a New Rifle, illustrated; ‘Trouble 
s jis: Pheno .of Plants; Tot Bove: 8 faBa r: Wanted, 
Al n a s Large, and Small Mer T The est Succeed 
DP Plur Worlds Mora Ma PHRENOLOGICAL 
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NEW 


HOLT, 


BROOME STREE' YORK 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


MEMOIRS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING, 


A Novel of the German Romantic School 


sy JOSEPH VON EICHENDORP. 


TRANSLATED BY CHARLES G. LELAND 
With illustrated Title-page and Vignettes, by E. B. Bensell 


1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. ‘ 


Edited by J. L. BALDwin. 


THE STANDARD ADOPTED BY THE LONDON CLUBS, 


And a TREATISE ON by J. C. 


1 vol. l6mo, $1 25. 


rHE GAME, 


**Hovle wonld almost have gone beside himself with delight could he have seen the 
rtin which he was an adept dignified with such exquisite typography and tasteful 
binding as are expended on this little manual.”’"—New York Times 
The first issues of their edition of THackeRray’s works: 
HENRY ESMOND. 
PENDENNIS. 3 vols 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS AND COX'S DIARY. 1 vol. 
NEWCOMES. 4 vols. 
‘A beautiful edition, in small and clearly printed volumes.’’—Jndependent 
**Whoever wishes these classics in a form not so flimsy as to be easily worn out, 
nor so elegant as to preclude frequent usage, but at once durable in the hand and orna 
mental on the shelf, has here or never the golden mean, *’— Nation, 
Jémo, Gilt Top, Fancy Morocco Cloth, $1 25 | 
The Series will be completed in 30 volumes 
The publishers will send any of the above works, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, 


2 vols. 


ver vol, 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NATION OFFICE, Monday Evening, } 
May 7, 1866. { 


THE week opens on an easy money market, call loans being 4 to 5 per 


Money 


which ten days ago would have gone into the Sub-Treasury on deposit is now 


cent., and first-class short"date paper passing at 6 to 7 per cent. 


flowing into the brokers’ offices. 

Gold sold as high as 128} on Friday. 
at 1288. 
at 1094. 
was shipped on Saturday, a large portion of which was silver coin and gold 


To-day it has touched 1283, closing 
Exchange sold up to 1098 for Saturday's steamers. It opens today 
In consequence of the advance in bills about $1,200,000 in specie 
bars. It is still cheaper to buy bills as a remittance than to ship gold, but 
unless the cotton and produce markets advance abroad, exchange can hardly 
fail to advance to the specie-shipping point early in June. 

Stocks have been dull since we last wrote. The clique movements in 
Fort Wayne and Pittsburgh continue, and the price of both stocks is higher 
Governments are steady, and some of the sellers 
Western 


Union Telegraph has advanced from 58 to 64, on purchases for Western 


without any obvious cause. 
on options are covering their sales by purchases on this side. 


account. Canton and Northwestern preferred are both higher, on purchases 


by Wall Street cliques. Erie and Central dull. 


The following table wiil show the course of the stock, gold, exchange, 


and money markets since our last issue : 


April 30. May3. May7. Advance. Decline 


United States Sixes of 1881.. 108 108%, 109 ‘ 
5-20 Bonds, old.. 105 7% 017%, ex.c 102 
5-20 Bonds of 1865 10574 101% ex.c 102 
10-40 Bonds % 95% 957% 
7.30 Notes, second series. 101% 10174 1092 iy 
New York Central 9255 924 y? 
Erie Railway 734 7339 73 
Hudson River. 110% 110%y 110% 
Reading Railroad. 10534 10624 107 ‘ 
Michigan Southern .... acmwee : Se 78 7s 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 81 Sty x2 ay 
Chicago and North-western . 28 5 284 29% 1\ 
* “ " Preferred 5834 Bally 61 2 
Chicago and Rock Island : . 122% 123°; 125 1 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago. 98 OS 100 1 
Canton.... . ° ee a6 593¢ Bay 1 
Cumberland , " 15 443, 
Mariposa.......... 124 13 ‘ 
American Gold 126 1283, "% 
Bankers’ Bills on London 108 109% 





Call Loans oe ‘ 5 5 5 , ; 
Considerable excitement has been created by the failure of the Merchants’ 
National Bank at Washington, which has collapsed, owing the Government 


some $600,000. The removal of Government deposits from national banks 


is seriously mooted. 


The Nation. 
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The topie of the day is Senator Sherman’s bill for consolidating the debt 


t | ted Stat int ; . : } 
ol Lnited States into a uniform five per cent. thirty-vear bond, free from 


\ ide | 


pectations of 


incor tax. In financial circles, opinions are @ the subject. 


ay m 


kew careful observers share the sanguine ex the senator that 


under this 1 atl 


L 


. ratt ¢ ( — liad B39 ot. ateklier I 
gations of Government will shortly be 





e nder one bond and funded at one rate of interest ; but it is quite pos 
I } with judicious management, a commencement of consolidation 
may this bill be inaugu l, The measure takes for granted, in the first 
place, that a 5 per cent. loan can be negotiated at par. If it cannot, there 
is an ¢ of the whe scheme. There is something to be said on both sides 
of the question. On one hand, the only 5 per cent. U: 8. bonds afloat 
the 10-40s, have 1 r been par since they w first negotiated, have 
n as low as 90, and are now, in a4 to 5 per cent. money market, selling 

it 954 to O6 irthern re, th iverage rate of interest hroughout this 
country during a series of years is much nearer 7 than 5, and it is questioned 











by many wh r we have in the country enough accumulated capital to 
justify an average rate of inter even at the financial centres of 5 per cent, 
On the other hand, it is a that the « of this country, with its large 
income and inereasine OS} rity, should not rank belo that of Great 
Britain, France, or Massachusetts ; that the short 5-20 bonds areata premium 
here, and are steadily advan under a foreign as we 
as effi ol he War pas LV 
leveloped und 1 system of 1 
parts of the world wi yw hither r employvn and ney will be as 
cheap here as in Englan | us assum for the purpose of looking 
urther into Sen r Sherman’s bill that the atter view 18 the correct one, 
and that, at the right time this summer or next fall,a 5 per cent. thirty 
ear k in ¢ i i } 
The securities which it oposed to absorb into this new loan may be 
classed unde three nead 
1. Temporary obligations, consisting of deposits on call, say $131,000,000 


rates, say $62,620,000: es, Sav $167,012,000 ; 








in 19.632 000 If a5 per cer loan floated at par, these obli 

gations can ali | verted within a brief riod, the deposits and debt 

certificates at once, and the compound interest notes befor heir maturits 

by receiving them at their face value, with interes Here the Government 
master of tue situation. 

2. Seven-thirty notes, sa 814,000,000. The case of these securit is 
very diff-rent They are either payable in lawful money at maturity or 
conve le into 9.20 ¢ r cent. bonds t} f the h s 
T is fatal to She funal scheme, so far as these ne ’ 
cerned I j wt \ h par when the 7.30s mature, holders w 
dema t l > per cel On will not be salable at 95. A 

5-20s are wort! or a premium, holders 7.508 will convert, and 
] h at an offer of a 5 per cent. when they are entitled to a 6 per cent 
| Exemption from income x (W it y the v is said to be t 
minable in 1870) is worth about 30-100, or jess than 4 of 1 per cent. + or, in 
other words, a 6 per cent bond, subjeet to incon tax, yields more than I 
1 per cent. more revenue than a 5 per cent. bond free from income tax 


‘fore, very iittle chance that the exemption will tempt any 





Phere is, t] 


the holders of 7.30 notes to for privilege to convert into 5-20s for 


the purpose of a ‘cepting new 5 per cent It is clear that 


a rale, be converted on maturity, 


thirty-year bonds, 


the 7.30 notes will, as and that this por 
tion of the debt will not fall within the control of the Secretary until the 


5 20s create’) by the conversion themselves redeemable, which will be 


are 


on May 1, 1872, for the firat series and at various days in 1873 for the see 
third. At thos 
var, that portion of the public debt now represented by 7.30 notes 


Wedo Not see 


3. Five-twenty bonds, amounting altogether to $745,780,000. 


ond and periods, if a 5 per cent. thirty-year bond can bi 


sold 


ean be converted into 5 per cents. 


at 
how it can be done before 


Of these 


the old issue, amounting to $514,730,000, is redeemable next May; the sec 
ond series, $100,000,060, in 1869; and the new bonds in 1870. It is clear 
that if, between this and May next, a5 per cent. thirty-year loan can be 


floated at par, the Government will avail itself of its reserved right to r 


I] do the 


}: 


ssue of 5 20s, and wi same in 1869 and 1870 with the 





deem the old i 


two later issues. very little prospect of this becoming feasible 
until the bonds are redeemable 

To those ardent minds which are bent on seeing our heterogeneous deb 
neatly condensed this year or next into a United States consol, bearing 5 
per cent. interest, this will seem very slow work. But it is hard to disco. 
how it could be managed more quickly. History is full of instances of na 
tional debts being consolidated and the interest reduced. But these opera 
tions have generally been accomplished at the sacrifice of the creditor 


Bondholders, failing to receive interest on their bonds, have compromised 
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with their delinquent debtor, and accepted 4 per cent. where they had been OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC Mutua Insurance Co 
New York, January 27, 1866 
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promised six, and had been actualiy paid nothing. England gave perpetual eee eh : ‘ . 
, . . : rhe Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, submit t f wing 
bonds in exchar for terminable annuities, and so secured a reduction of a . es 
Fr REN “the ay ee naa se a eR Statement of its Affairs on the 3ist December, 1865: 
ie piris ; sas egg ash & COMPpFO | Premiums received Marine Risks from } 1s { 1s 
mise With its creditors, or to perpetuate lis deb rall time. We cannot December, 165 26.993.146 SO 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st da y, 1862 "2 OLN RM TS 


reduce the interest on our debt until it is l 1 our control We cannot 


















ask anv creditor 





we must walt 











~ a — aoa : — Returns ¢ 1 
2 1 iT ACS > NWQITR crit t Pren 2 
i TR ST CLASS Litvis [INSURANCE lhe Company has the following Assets, viz 
United States and State of New York Stock, ¢ , Bank, and other S ks SA VSVAVG OW 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise ) 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 321, 2 x 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY a Sa Se aan ae ; 
zoanes, Sundry notes, re-lInsurance, and « rcia sad ( 
pee estimated at 144.0 45 





7 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. pany, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ISIS 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY, Cash in Bank, Coit 


Bank, ¢ 





U.S. Treasury Note Curret in » 










APSTRACT OF TTIIR ANNITTAT. RE pry .7 ‘ 
ABSTRACT OF THE ANNI L REPORT OF DEC, 31, 1864 ae } 
. ; , — Total Amount of Assets #12. 190.975 17 
TOTAL ASSETS . £414,720 1s Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits w he natd ta ¢ 
Viz.—Bonds and Mort 4.672 00 holders thereof, or their | presentatives, onanda Tuesda Six 
Temporary L ° ) Mm iry next 
. Real Extat ‘ - = = 40,000 00 Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1964 0 redeemed 
100 Shares Mer, Ex. Bank : 5000 00 ind paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Government Sec lu - 144.514 00 Sixth of February next, fr \ h da nteres nt i int sor I ble w 
nro hand 3 ‘ é i ‘ 18.642 34 ri mt rhe certificates to be produ iat the time of payment, and cance ( Tt 
nterest due 5 nt paid 
Premiums du - . . 6.785 \ di er cent. is declared on th t earned premium si 
PRESENT LIABILITIES . . . . ° S15.095 Company st Decs 18683. { 5 cart ae ws 
NET SURPLUS - . - 198,733 26 | Issued o1 Phird of Ay Xx 





This Company will contir 







At fair and remunerating rates: extending, ace <a 







advantage of the 





pursued by i 
to Its ¢ t 


(75) 















~ . , } : . — well t . 
of the Profits, instead of be withdrawn from ( pa n Dividends to Stockhold R Warren Westor rT . Sten ’ : ‘ 
¢ 4 ip Vp ' ik P36. D ‘ estuon, JOSTIUAR ¢ it : dames Low 
ers, is invested as a RiP FUND, f rreater protection of its Policy Roval Phelps I: s Perkins C le 
wolders: and Scrip, bea ied ( t 8 therefor: thus, IN THIS y wep etl sed “tes > +. . s phenso 
COMPANY. those w ! _ AN AY THE PREMIUMS. derive th LP Palin r tr conntagia \\ im H. Wel 
lar re of a t i SCRIP FUND gs sii ’ . . , 
: JOHN D. JONES. President 





exceed 
IVE HUNDRI | SAND I LARS CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
the excess will be apr dto PAY O| | of its u W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vix Pres : 
> The | t Cla WHEN FAIR AN J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President 


LIFE AND ACCIDENTS, 






























THE THE NATIONAL LIFE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, AND 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING STREET. TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE Coa.,, 


243 Broapway, NEw York 






JUNI 






AUTHORIZED CAPITA] 000 
AT ORIZED ¢ EDWARD A [ONES Pensinas 





CASH CAPITAL, Paip In, AND SURPLUS, $885,040 57 










POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE LIFE PoLicres ON THE Pur 











Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 














EDWARD A, STANSBURY, President ole 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 






ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary 







St iasues two kinds travelers’ tickets, one covering only accidents to the vehicle 


and th yt } verv l of 40 pav rer om peneat in 
and tl i ) f i Both pay a ekly compensation case of acci 










. Travelling Accidents—For 2% hours, 10 cents f r $38,000, with £15 per week com) 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, sation F 


General Accidents—For 2% hours, 25 cents for $5,000, with $25 per week « ympensa 












‘RINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY 


















ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1866, $1,164,380 General Accidents—Yearly Policy, $25 for $5,000, with $25 per week compensation 






WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-Pre 

A. 8. MILLS, Secretary 

This Company eneures against Marine and INLAND Navigation Risks on Cargo l. B. VAN BUREN, Treasurer 
<, TEATS, M.D., Medical Examiner 

J. F. ENTZ, Consulting Actuary 





DIVIDEND, Twenty Pi CENT 








and Freight. 












No Time Risks or Risks upon Hulls of Vessels are taken. 

The Profits of the Company ascertained from January 10 
1855, to January 1, 1865, for which certificates were issued, PHENIX INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
amount to. $1,707,3 

Additional profits from Jar ; 3, t 1 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
age — for ele 1,596 os OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

le certificates previous to ( have een redeemed in cash 1.104.240 
1389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President ‘ssn CAPIT ‘ : . ‘ : : : , 
WILLIAM LECONRY, Vice-President pe — $1,000,000 00 



















ven years 





New YorK, Feb. 20, 1566. 









Tuomas HALE, Secretary. ASSETS . . - - . . - . . 1,500,600 06 






Insurance Scrip. Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Traneportatio 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 PinE STREET, NEw YorKE, STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. . PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
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WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 


Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, | 
SQUARE, 
AND 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGH' 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicaeo, I11, 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 

One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 

DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 
in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive | 
advantages, the Messra Decker have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- | 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7r/bune, 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1547, 
BY E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 


At Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited to 
Forty. 

Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston proposes con- 
ducting it upon, we are induced to recommend his estab- 
lishment for the treatment of Chronic Diseases of various 
kinds. We belicve it contains all the advantages of 
similar establishments, and have confidence in the skill 
and judgment, experience and prudence, of Dr. D. to 
dtrect the application ofthe various remedial treatment | 
according to the exigencies of the individual cases, | 

J. C. Warren, M.D., John Ware, M.D., 
Geo. Hayward, M.D., J.M. Warren, M.D, 
Edw. Reynolds, M.D., M. I. Perry, M.D., 
Jacob Bigelow, M.D., J. Homans, M.D. 
josTON, February 29, 184s. 
Reference—New York, Willard Parker, M.D. 
oe Brooklyn, C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


| 270 Washington Street, N. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 
Manufacturers of 
FIXTURES, 
AND 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Evc., 
DESCRIPTION. 


GAS 


OF EVERY 





MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
11, and 13 Mercer New York, 

[2 Special attention paid to the fitting up of Aotels, | 
halis, ana private residences, etc., etc 


THE BEST SEWING-MAOHINES IN THE 
WORLD, 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely @vercome | 
all imperfeetions. They dre superiot to all others for fam- | 
ily and manefacturing ‘purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, aad readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. W ill hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuc k, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging In the sale of sewing 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before pure hasing They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. é 
Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE C2., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


0, Street, 


The Nation. 


CLOTHING! | 


CLOTHING !! 


OL. 


SPRING 


SPRING 


FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 
Garments made to order. | 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, | 
Et Ete 
AT 


FREEMAN & BURR'S 


One Price Clothing Warehouse, 
124 Fulton and 9) Nassau Streets, 
Opposite the Sun Building, New York. 


We are now selling a large and complete stock of | 
Ready-made Clothing for Gents’ and Boys’ wear, at from 
10 to 48 per cent. below former prices. 

MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE: 


| 
Superior to any others in the following particulars: | 
| 
| 


They are more fire-proof, 

They are more burglar-proof, 

They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof 

Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 

721 Chestnut 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


qualities by age, 


265 Broadway. 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Saleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
y. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use B. T. Babbitt’s best medicinal Saleratus, made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour 
B. T. BABBITT, (4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y. 





rHkE NATION 
Was, when started, essentially an experiment. Journals | 
of a similar character had been tried and had sueceeded | 


| in Europe, but the idea that there was enough interest | 


felt here in literature or in art to support a paper mainly | 
devoted to the discussion of literary and art topics, or | 
that there existed what economists call an effective de- | 
mand for any more careful or more general discussion of 


political news than writers of the daily prees working he- 


; tween dusk and dawn were able to, supply, was scouted 


by many. Our experignce, so far as it has gone, satisfies 
us that it is this want of faith rather than want of appre- 
ciation which is the greatest difficulty which any such 
journal has to contend with here. Thousands enjoy it for | 
the one who believes that his neighbors will enjoy it, 
and, of course, any very widespread doubt of its success 
increases the difficulty of sncceeding. 

For the guidance of those who may fee) disposed to as- 
sist us with their contribations, we may mention that the 
contents of Bue Natron will fall nearly under four divi- | 


sionus—er that, at all events, these divisions would have 
to be kept in mind by anybody writing for it asa volun 
teer. 

1. References to, and concise comments on, the news of 
the day, with the view of fixing the degree of its import- 
ance, ana suggesting its bearings upon and relation to 


the main current of contemporary history. 

2. Reviews or comments, whether in the shape of let- 
upon limportant events, and upon the ut- | 
« are trying to be, leaders of 


ters or article 
terances of those who are, 
public opinion. 

3. Accounts more or less detailed, or discussions of | 
such occurrences in the soc 
tific world as are likely to interest men or women of edu 
cation and intelligence. Under this head we do not in- 
clude mere gossip about nobedies, or advertising chroni- | 
of quacks, daubs, penny-a- 


ial, literary, artistic, or scien- 


cles of the sayings and doings 
liners, dilettanti. 

1. Critiques of publications or works of art of sufficient 
merit to make it desirable that the public should ever 
hear anything about them. 

TERMS—$5 per annum; 6 months, $3. 

When delivered by Carriers in New York or Brooklyn, 
$1 additional. 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 


130 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. « 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of furnishing advice on all matters of 
location, and Desigus and Superintendence for Buildings 


j}and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 


Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C, WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.” 
Pronounced *“* tHE BEst” by the most renowned artists. 
““SuPERIOR in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele 
yance Of finish.’ Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 
Call or send for circular. 

WM. B. BRADBURY. 


corner of Crosby. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 70 Wash- 
ngton Street, N. Y. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
» y y rT Th > Q@ » \ 
REVOLVERS, RIFLES 
MUSKETS, AND CARBINES, 

For the United States Service. Also, 
Pocket and Belt Revolvers, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 

RIFLE CANES, REVOLVING RIFLES, 
Rifle and Shot Gun Barrels, and Gun Materials sold by 
Gun Dealers and the Trade generally. 

In these days of housebreaking and robbery, very house, 
store, bank, and office should have one of 

REMINGTONS’ REVOLVERS. 

Parties desiring to avail themselves of the late im 
provements in pistols, and superior workmanship and 
form, will find ali combined in the new 

REMINGTON RPVOLVERS. 

Circulars containing cute and description of our Arms 

will be furnished upon application. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


7 ILION, N.Y. 
Moore & Nicnors, Agents, 


{0 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y,. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Wonderful REVERSIBLE Freep Morion. SELF-apsusT- 
ING Tension. No Snarhing and Breaking Threads, Four 


distinct Stitches. 
| 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- 
BITT’S Potash, in tin eans, 70 Washington Street, New 
York: Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. 
Warranted dowble the strength of common Potash, and 


| superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 


Put up in cans of ove pound, two pounds, three pounds 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime ts required, Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y 


T. CG. SELLEwW, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
DES K § 

AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
107 FuLron St., near Nassau St., N. Y. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 








